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ALONE. 
BY CAROLA. 


Alone! How lightly spoken! 
Yet sadder word is none. 

Alone! Oh, mournful token 
That all on earth is done! 

She knew not how ‘twould hannt me— 
This word of sorrow’s tone.— 
Yet oh! what grief could daunt me, 
If I were notalone? 

Alone! Who knows the anguish 
That pulses in my heart, 
Doomed evermore to languish 
From all it loves apart! 

Not sorrow’s deepest surges 

Can cause such bitter moan 

As when the poor heart urges, 
“Ever thou art alone!” 

Alone! Wilt thou be ever 
O’ershadowed by this doom, 
And will it lighten never 

Thy life’s enshrouding gloom? 
Then ends thine earthly sorrow, 
Poor heart will aught atone’ 

Or on that distant morrow 

Wilt thou be still alone? 











“ONE RESPONSIBLE HEAD.” 


Looking through any business directory, 
there seem to be almost as many copartner- 
ships as single dealers; and three quarters 
of these copartnerships appear to consist of 
precisely two persons, no more, no less, 
These partners are, in the eye of the law, 
equal. It is not found necessary, under the 
law, to make a general provision that in each 
case, one partner should be supreme and the 
other subordinate. In many cases, by the 
terms of the copartnership there are limita- 
tions on one side and special privileges on 
the other—marriage settlements, as it were, 
—but the general law of copartnership is 
based on the presumption of eyuality. It 
would be considered infinitely absurd to re- 
quire that, as the general rule, one party or 
the other should be in a state of coverture, 
during which the very being and existence of 
the one should be suspended, or entirely 
merged and incorporated into that of the 
other. 

And yet this requirement, which would be 
an admitted absurdity in the case of two 
business partners, is precisely that, which 
the English common law still lays down in 
case of husband and wife. The words which 
I employed to describe it, in the preceding 
sentence, are the very phrases in which 
Blackstone describes the legal position of 
women. And though the English common- 
law has been, in this respect, greatly modi- 
fied and superseded by statute-law; yet when 
itcomes to an argument on Woman Suf- 
frage, it is constantly this same tradition to 
which men and even women habitually ap- 
peal;—the necessity of a single head to the 
domestic partnership, and the necessity that 
the husband should be that head. This is 
especially true of English men and women; 
but it is true of Americans as well. Nobody 
has stated it more tersely than Fitzjames 
Stephen, in his “‘Liberty, Equality, and Fra- 
ternity,” (p. 216)—when arguing against Mr. 
Mill’s view of the equality of the sexes. 

“Marriage is a contract, one of the prin- 
cipal objects in which is the government of 
a family. 

“This government must be vested either 
by law or by contract in the hands of one of 
the two married persons. 

[Then follow some collateral points, not 
bearing on the present question. ] 

‘Therefore if marriage is to be perma- 
nent, the government of the family must be 
put by law and by morals into the hands of 


the husband, for no one proposes to give it 
to the wife.” 

This argument he calls ‘‘as clear as that 
of a proposition in Euclid.” He thinks that 
the business of life can be carried on by no 
other method. How is it then, that when 
we come to what is called, technically and 
especially the ‘‘business” of every day, this 
whole fine-spun theory is disregarded and 
men come together in partnership on the 
basis of equality? 

Nobody is farther than I from regarding 
marriage as a mere business partnership. 
But it is to be observed that the points where- 
in it differs from a merely mercantile con- 
nexion, are points that should make equali- 
ty more easy, not more difficult. The tie 
between two business parties is merely one 
of interest; it is based on no sentiment, 
sealed by no solemn pledge, enriched by no 
home associations, cemented by no new gen- 
eration of young life. Ifa relation like this 





is found to work well on terms of equality— 
so well that a large part of the business of 
the world is done by it—is it not absurd to 
suppose that the relation of equality cannot 
exist in the married partnership of husband 
and wife? And if law, custom, society, all 
recognize this equal position in the one case, 
why in the name of common sense, should 
they not equally recognize it in the other? 
And again, it must always be far easier to 
assign a sphere to each partner in marriage 
than in business, and therefore the double 
headship of a family will involve less need 
of collision. In nine cases out of ten, the 
external support of the family will devolve 
upon the husband, unquestioned by the wife; 
and its internal economy upon the wife, un- 
questioned by the husband. No voluntary 
distribution of powers and duties between 
business partners can work so naturally, on 
the whole, as this simple and easy demarca- 
tion, with which the claim of Suffrage makes 
no necessary interference. It may require 
angry discussion to decide which of two 
business partners shall buy and which shall 
sell; which shall keep the books and which 
do the active work, and so on; butall this is 
usually settled in married life by the natu- 
ral order of things. Even in regard to the 
management of children, where collision is 
likely to come, if anywhere, it can com- 
monly be settled by that happy formula of 
Jean Paul’s, that the mother usually sup- 
plies the commas and the semicolons in the 
child’s book of life, and the father the colons 
and periods. And the simple and practical 
rule, thateach question that arises should be 
decided by that partner who has personally 
most at stake in it, will in ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred, carry the domestic part- 
nership through without shipwreck. And 
those who cannot meet the hundredth case 
by mutual forbearance are ina condition of 
hopeless shipwreck already. 7. W. &. 
oe 


THE SMITH SISTERS PETITION. 


The petition of Julia E. Smith and Abby 
H. Smith of Glastonbury, to the General 
Assembly of Connecticut, read in the House 
the 24th of January 1877, was as follows: 

We came this day to claim the only right 
we ever had to call on any power for jus- 
tice. Connecticut is our native State, and 
the native State of our ancestors. Not only 
were they born in it, but none of us ever 
had a home out of it, and we, the last of 
our family. Our money has always been 
taken for the benefit of the State, though 
she has never made us any returns for it. 
She does make returns to half her citizens 
for what they pay her, but makes none to 
us. Though none amceng them, perhaps, 
have lived in a way, to do more credit to 
her laws and institutions. But she has ever 
allowed her officers to take our money from 
us, as much as they chose, and as often as 
they chose, without consulting us in any 
way. Three years ago this last November 
we complained for the first time, going into 
town meeting to say, ‘That if we paid as 
much money as the men did, we ought to 
have as many privileges as they have. It 
was not right to take our money for their 
exclusive benefit, to pay for what we were 
unwilling tohave done.” Instead of makin 
us any reply, they seized our property an 
sold it at the public sign post. 

Four times in Connecticut’s public high- 
ways, three times the past Centennial year, 
once directly in front of this hall of legisla- 
tion, have we been forced to stand by her 
auction blocks, to see the property our par- 
ents left us for oursupport, at this our time 
of life when we cannot earn our living, sold 
to the highest bidder. And for what? Why 
has our State used us so unmercifully? Be- 
cause we were born women, and women 
must not believe in the principles of their 
forefathers, as the men do, lest their prop- 
erty be taken from them. A woman must 
not avow these grand principles the country 
has been honoring and glorifying the year 
past, as just. Ifa woman stands up for the 
great things professed as just and right, she 
will lose her patrimony. Our fathers pro- 
tested against the laws of Great Britain, be- 
cause they were governed without their 
consent, and were not represented, and 
would rather die, they said, and did go 
through a seven year’s bloody war, rather 
than submit to England’s laws and be gov- 
erned in that way. No language can be 
stronger than our fathers wel. to the con- 
demnation of those laws. But Connecticut 
makes use of these laws to this day, and em- 
powers her officers to take our property 
from us, by the same laws, and no others are 
made use of for our conviction! The Brit- 
ish soldiers were sent over here to fight men 
like themselves, who could resist their en- 
croachments; it was not to take the proper- 
ty of those who had no way to defend it. 

ur fathers so lauded, left no inheritance to 
their daughters, but their spirit of resistance 
to wrong, yet having no power to repel 
wrong, better not have been their daughters. 

William W. Eaton gave in our petition 
the first time, but we have had to withdraw, 
without any consideration of it whatever 
by the Assembly. The second time we pe- 
titioned, last June, the House treated us 
better, and gave us the privilege of speaking 
in our own town hall in Glastonbury, by a 
vote of 106 to 70. For which we were very 
thankful, having been turned out of that 
place by the men, though they had taken 








more money from us to build it, than from 
any man init. But the Senate was determ- 
ined such unheard of robbery should still 
continue. We have come to the State 
judges, but they have decided directly con- 
trary to the laws of the State, rather than 

ive the case to those who have no votes. 

be lawyers, though telling us that nothing 
could be clearer than the law was in our 
favor, would not take up the case for two 
women against a whole town, when they 
wanted office. A son of this State has great- 
ly exerted himself to prove to the whole 
world, how well our forefathers’ principles 
of liberty and equality to all the inhabitants 
of the land have worked in this country. 
Ignoring the fact that all the men of the 
land are born of slave mothers who cannot 
own their own property, nor their own 
children even. Therefore the men can not 
know half as much as when both parents 
are equal. Our government shows this, 
which has been falling in intellect instead 
of rising, these hundred years, till few 
strong-minded men are left among us. A 
man in office now, cares only to get money 
to please his wife, and she having no hand 
in state affairs, ry will both with their 
children give up to luxury, and luxury and 
intellect never go together. We have the 
Roman Republic before our eyes. 

During all this Centennial time of rejoic- 
ing throughout the land, for the honor and 
glorification of these same principles for 
which we are contending, we two women, 
in the middle of the State, unprotected by 
its laws, have lived in continual fear; not 
from so-called robbers, against them we 
could get help. But greatly worse, from 
our own fellow townsmen and citizens, who 
stand ready to go to theextent, and beyond 
their own laws against us; and never in 
our long lives have we suffered anything 
like it, from fear of town officers the whole 
summer. From fear of one man, the new 
collector, armed for his first office, ‘‘by au- 
thority of the State of Connecticut.” He 
culled in June, and said, ‘‘He had power to 
take what he pleased of our property, and 
as much, but he had told nobody what he 
should take, and should not tell us till the 
time.” No need of our being at home. 
We watched every man through the win- 
dows that came near the house. But the 
collector did not come till the middle of 
October; intending to make double by wait- 
ing that time, and he will come again in the 
spring, he told us. This took off all desire 
of sight-sceing, the world was able to get up. 

We are not willing to be judged by the 
people, half of whom cannot vote, and a 
great part that can, are foreigners, who re- 
ceive freely when they come into this coun- 
try, what we, the children, so earnestly de- 
sire and so greatly need for our protection. 
These foreigners ought not to say whether 
we shall vote or not. All want to rule, 
We look to this Assembly for justice to 
those put in to judge us. Encouraged by 
the message of our worthy Governor, we 
pray that the native citizens of this Com- 
monwealth, who have always supported the 
government, may be put onan equality with 
the foreigners that dwell among us. 

JULIA AND ABBY SMITH. 





oe 
SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN 


At the ‘‘Meeting for women” held on Sun- 
day afternoon, Feb. 4, a paper on ‘‘Immor- 
tality” was read by Miss Mary F. Eastman. 
The essay was so full of good thoughts that 
it seems marred by taking from it, as is 
necessary, the following summary: 

On the Roman coins of the times of the 
consuls, their God Janus, from whom we 
name the opening month of our year, is rep- 
resented with a staff in his hand, as if walk- 
ing and with two faces, the one looking for- 
ward, the other back. If we sought a sym- 
bol of our interior selves, we should find it 
here. Mentally we are all Janus-faced, for 
while we seize our staff or hammer or chisel 
or needle, and ply the work of the hour, we 
turn our eyes backward, sundering reluc- 
tantly the moment that is passing, and for- 
ward questioningly, eagerly asking what the 
future has in store. 

I have in my life known one intelligent 
and spiritually minded person,and one only, 
who had or seemed to have. buried the con- 
scious past, and living in the present, striv- 
ing to do as best he might a work for hu- 
manity, asked nothing of the future. 

But with most of us it is otherwise. Yes- 
terday with its short-comings, its blunders, 
its failures, its ‘‘might have beens,” drags at 
our skirts, rides on our shoulders like an old- 
man-of-the-sea, and will not be shaken off, 
and too often windsits black veil of regret, 
perchance of remorse, around our eyes, dim- 
ming the glories of earthand sky; while to- 
morrow a veiled enchantress beckons us be- 
guilingly forward with the promise of gifts 
of which we dream but do not know. We 
never ride so fast or so far as on the wings 
of imagination, for only so can we reach 
back to the question whence? Or forward 
to the problem whither? Only so do we 
grasp the problems of origin and destiny. 

Yet mighty as these problems are, we 
cannot go far enough back among the un- 
tutered children of nature to find them in- 
different, at least to the question of destiny. 
While the Theologian and the Scientist of 
our latest civilization still bring their reve- 
lations, their intuitions, and the results of 
their latest research to bear upon it, a hun- 
dred times we are told that the task is a 
fruitless one; that we are knocking at a 
barred door; yet not one of us ever put from 
our sight the body of a dear friend without 
asking the old, old question. It is true that 
no voice answers back to us. But if the 
countless millions who have walked in the 





shadow of these bitter separations had wait- 
ed for a demonstration that those who were 
ne from them were not dead, in the dread- 
ul sense of that word, the world would 
have been in all ages one scene of unrelieved 
despair. If there is, and has always been 
some testimony to a continued life beyond 
the grave, it has come in subtler ways, has 
appealed to a deeper sense than that of the 
senses; but can we not count upon a spirit- 
ual sense as well as upon any other, even 
a because it is high we cannot attain 
toso full a comprehension of it? 

To the existence of such a sense and its 
consoling testimony which, whether fairly 
or unfairly founded, has borne the strain of 
severest tests, ail races and ages bear witness. 

Has there ever been one people who, bury- 
ing the bodies of their departed, have buried 
with them all hope of a renewed life? If 
so I do not know it. Shall we distrust the 
grounds of this confidence, because we can- 
not define the when and how the lost shall 
live again, or by what chain of reasoning the 
survivor arrives at his cheering conclusion? 
As well might we wait to obey the instincts 
of affection ‘till reason should demonstrate 
the wisdom of it. Who can tell why the 
mother clasps her babe to her bosom? 

Take away what we do from a blind in- 
stinct, and it will unsettle the foundations of 
—. Not seldom, as is natural to one 
who has come to know a little, but has not 

et discovered how much he does not know, 
1e grows arrogant and refuses to believe 
in anything which he cannot bring within 
the measnring line of his intellect,nay more, 
refuses to believe that anything can be which 
cannot be so included, and this he often 
calls, as it is indeed relatively to the re- 
straints of superstition, freedom of thought 
and the guidance of reason. 

But the trouble is that in his effort to 
burst the bands which before restrained 
him, he has gained such a propulsion that 
he is projected beyond the point of equi- 
poise, and perhaps stumbles and falls into 
the opposite extreme. If he fails to con- 
ceive that higher freedom of more light, he 
will still sit upon the ground and content 
himself with boasting that he is free. Some 
seem to have a sort of grim satisfaction in 
their unbelief, but we gain nothing by slip- 
ping into mere negativeness. Ido not want 
to drop the round of the ladder up which I 
am climbing, to clutch at empty air, but 
only to seize a higher round, 

It is true that we have no chart of the 
eternal life; but why fear lest, crossing any 
line, we shall find ourselves suddenly in a 
country where the laws are reversed? 
Where the sun’s rays will fail to warm, or 
gravitation lose its force, so that instead 
of keeping our individualities by cohesion 
of particles we shall fly asunder by repul- 
sion among them. Reasoning from the 
known to the unknown, how many many 
have proven to the world their intuitions to 
be realities. Shall not then the man of 
spiritual perceptions to whose finer sense 
came the more subtle revelations of a life 
beyond the grave to answer to the longings 
and aspirations of this, suffice to inspire 
many doubting natures whose spiritual eyes 
are sealed? The lesson which we are slow- 
ly but steadily learning is a lesson of na- 
ture’s harmonies. That which the inspired 
soul has known by intuition, the scientist 
is to-day demonstrating, as, with eyes freed 
from theological scales, he bravely turns and 
interprets leaves of stone on which are writ- 
ten the history of buried generations. From 
facts then we may reach back to causes and 
from causes reach forward to results. 

There is no room for discord between the 
laws of matter and mind and spirit, none 
between the llfe here of to-day and to-mor- 
row. I cannot question the significance of 
my nature and organization without finding 
purpose written all over me. God’s pur- 
pose. We accept the dictum of science, 
that not a particle of matter can be de- 
stroyed. Whothen so bold as to assume 
that a particle of spirit with all its latent 
possibilities can be annihilated? There is 
or in the thought! That we can- 
not explain it all signifies nothing, but our 
own narrow limitations that do not com- 
prehend the plan of the Master-mind. We 
are only children sitting on the nurser 
floor and finding out by using the small 
powers we have insmall ways, how, by and 
by, when they have become greater, to use 
than in larger ways. I do not conceive that 
laws are suspended because my poor intel- 
lect cannot reach beyond the change which 
we call death. We say that we doubt be- 
cause we lack the evidence of our senses, 
when all that we really love and cling to is 
of the spirit. It is the man or woman or 
child that is behind the eyes that we love; 
it is in character that we put our trust; it is 
the moral and spiritual power that we rev- 
erence. For all the claim of material beau- 
ty, we choose our friends for a loveliness 
which is not physical. 

In the absence of a friend we often ap- 
prehend him more truly than when he is 
with us. The externals, the frivolities of 
the hour often confuse our impressions and 
the deeper characteristics are less manifest. 
Christ once said, “‘it is expedient that I go 
away from you.” 

On God’s law we may rest; it is not a sea 
where waters are placid to-day and run 
mountain high tomorrow. Swept by no 
storms, swayed by no tides, we come and go 
upon it subject only to our own perturba- 
tion. If we heed our compass and wisely 
trim our sails we shall reach our port by 
the directest route; if not, we may wander 
long, for the sea is wide; bnt there is time 
for us to learn, for there is eternity, and 
surely we shall be weary of wandering at 
last,and the true way will always be easiest, 
and the haven will always await us. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


FanniE E. Townstey, of Illinois, is 
holding enthusiastic revival services at St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., 

Miss Fiora BLANcHarRD, of North 
Adams, a school teacher, conducted a fu- 
neral service at Blackington church, the 
other day. 

Mrs. Fanny Hopeson Burnett, author 
of ‘‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” is an English- 
woman, but now married to a young doctor 
of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Miss Dupu FLETCHER, the writer of the 
new novel, ‘‘Kismet,” is the daughter of a 
missionary to Brazil and the stepdaughter 
of Mr. Eugene Benson. 

Miss Mary Ray renounced Christianity 
for the Jewish religion, last week, and mar- 
ried Abraham Cohen. The ceremony was 
performed in Troy, N. Y. 

LAVINIA GOODELL has recently been 
elected clerk of the Congregational church 
in Janesville, in Wisconsin; the first time 
that office has been held by a woman. 

Mrs. Woop, wife of Missionary T. B. 
Wood, has returned to her field of laber, 
Rosario de Sante Fe, accompanied by her 
children and the native woman and bey 
who came North with them last summer, 

Mme. Dosrowo1ska, the Russian lady 
who tried to kill Gortchakoff at Berne a 
short time ago, has received the reward of 
most enthusiasts. She has been declared 
mad, and the Russian authorities are about 
to shut her up in the Kuzan Lunatic Asy- 
lum. 

Mrs. ZERVIAH MiTcHELL, of North Ab- 
ington, Mass., aged seventy, who traces her 
lineage from Massasoit and Sassacus, claims 
exclusive jurisdiction and control over the 
Indian reserve lands at Taunton and Fall 
River, and the Legislature has given hera 
hearing. 

THE NANDAN OR CHIEF QUEEN of Bur- 
mah, is dead. She was sixty years old, and 
is said to have been much respected. Dur- 
ing her lifetime she was generally accredited 
with having a great deal to do with the 
chief political movements of her day in 
Burmah. The remains of the deceased 
Queen are embalmed. She will neither be 
buried nor burnt. 

QUEEN Vicrorta will open Parliament in 
person on the 8th inst. She will, with the 
Princess Beatrice, be seated in the last of 
eight state carriages, and will alight at the 
Peers’ entrance to the House of Lords, not 
at the grand entrance through which, until 
the death of the Prince Consort, she was 
accustomed to pass. Nobody in England 
objects to this participation in politics as 
unwomanly. 

Emity De Quincey and FLORENCE 
Barrp Smita, daughters of the author 
De Quincey, have published a letter denying 
Dr. Charles Mackay’s allegations as to their 
father’s habitual sponging on his friends. 
They say that he gave away more money 
than he borrowed, and paid swindling cred- 
itors more than he owed; that before his 
death most of his debts were paid by him- 
self, and that to the best of their belief the 
remaining ones were paid by his family. 

Miss ADELAIDE NEILSON, visiting the 
Virginia Legislature on Thursday, ended 
for the moment all legislation, and was im- 
mediately surrounded by admiring states- 
men. As she turned to depart, one of the 
delegates was speaking. Although he was 
addressing the Speaker, yet he managed at 
the same time to hear that the actress was 
leaving the house. He looked around to 
see her before she left, and as his eyes fell 
upon her he stopped in the middle of a 
sentence, in the midst of the most convinc- 
ing part of his argument and in the most 
eloquent portion of his speech. He forgot 
Speaker, House, and Commonwealth. 

Miss HELEN TayLor, Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s stepdaughter and the lately elected 
member of the London School Board, has 
just had a public banquet given her by the 
Liberal party in her district of Southwark. 
The new lady members of the Board ap- 
pear, if anything, more business-like than 
their brother officers. For instance, at one 
of the recent meetings, Mrs. Surr rose and 
observed that it hed been the habit of some 
members of the board to rise three or four 
times in the course of an afternoon ‘‘only 
to express mere fluent verbosity” respecting 
what had been said by previous speakers. 
She felt bound to protest against this waste 
of time, and moved that the board clock be 
so placed as to be visible to the majority of 
members, so that they might see the amount 
of time they occupy in hearing themselves 
talk. Mrs. Surr, on the suggestion of some 
members, withdrew the motion, but ex- 
pressed a hope that what she had said 
would have some good effect. 


ee . ~~ - 
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MES HANNAH RITTENHOUSE. 


Mrs. Hannah Rittenhouse was the second 
wife of David Rittenhouse, the celebrated 
astronomer. They were married in Decem- 
ber, 1772. Her maiden name was Jacobs, 
and she was a member of the Society of 
Friends. 

Mr. Rittenhouse was treasurer of the 
State of Pennsylvania from 1777 to 1789, 
when he resigned the office. Barton, in his 
“Life of Rittenhouse,” remarks, p. 334, 
that, ‘during the greater part of the time 
he held it, the profits of the office did not 
enable him to employ even a clerk, nor 
could he have performed the numerous and 
laborious duties of that station (such as 
they then were) had he not been greatly as- 
sisted by the assiduity, care and abilities, 
of an excellent woman,—Mrs. Rittenhouse. 

A writer in the New York Gazette, of 

December, 1828, who signs himself ‘‘An 
Old Philadelphian,” in his interesting ‘‘Re- 
miniscences of Philadelphia, says: ‘‘Mr. 
Rittenhouse was for many years Treasurer 
of the State of Pennsylvania, and for a 
long time kept his office at the south east 
corner of Arch and Seventh streets, but af- 
terwards removed opposite, to the north- 
west corner, where he died. Being much 
engaged in his astronomical observations 
he had but little time to spend on the general 
business of the office, which was mostly 
couducted by his wife Hannah, a lady of 
rare endowments. She kept the books of 
the department, issued the new loan certifi- 
cates, and paid the interest on the state 
debt, with a facility and exactness that few 
first-rate clerks could excel.” 

Mr. Barton speaks of Mrs. Rittenhouse 
(with whom he was well acquainted) as ‘‘a 
sensible, prudent and valuable woman.” 
And as ‘‘a woman of most excellent under- 
standing.” In a note on p. 463, Mr. B. says 
that Colonel Francis Johnston, a colonel of 
the Revolutionary War, held the next great 
office in the financial department of the 
State, and adds: ‘The connection of those 
offices occasioned almost daily visits from 
the Colonel to the State Treasury, and in- 
tercourse with the treasurer himself, and 
this produced a reciprocal friendship be- 
tween the two gentlemen. ‘‘For a time,” 
says Col. Johnston, ‘‘Dr. Rittenhouse man- 
aged the business of his office with the ut- 
most attention and assiduity; but his all- 
capacious mind could no longer be re- 
strained from its native pursuits; his money 
and his counter, therefore, he resigned into 
the hands of his beloved wife, who, al- 
though possessed of all the feminine vir- 
tues, performed the arduous duties of the 
office with a masculine understanding, with 
accuracy and unwearied attention.’ ” 

In 1779, Mr. Rittenhouse was appointed 
by the Legislature one of the commission- 
ers for settling the boundary between Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia. In 1784 he was em- 
ployed, on the part of Pennsylvania for the 
purpose of determining the Western exten- 
sion of that State, and in the year 1786 in 
determining the boundary between Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New York. Ina 
letter to his wife, dated from Wheeling 
Creek, June 30, 1785, after speaking of the 
inconveniences of their mode of living on 
their journey, he adds: ‘‘But these incon- 
veniences are in some measure counter- 
balanced by several advantages; I am not 
condemned to hear that eternal din for 
money, which it pains me to think you are 
every day perplexed with.” On the 13th of 
July he writes tors. R. ‘I need not say how 
much I feel for you, on account of the dis- 
agreeable situation in which you last wrote. 
The only advice, I believe, which I thought 
it necessary to give you, at leaving you, 
was to keep up your spirits and endeavor to 
bear the fatigues of the office. What will 
you say, or what will you think, when I 
tell you that, I believe it is scarcely possi- 
ble for anything to contribute so much to 
reconcile me to your absence, as the aver- 
sion I have to the plagues of that office.” 

In a note to the letter of June 30, Mr. 
Barton says: “‘Mr. Rittenhouse, being then 
treasurer of the State, alludes to those in- 
cessant demands on the treasury for money, 
which, by reason of the financial embar- 
rassments of the government at that period, 
could not be always punctually paid. The 
activity, and the very intelligent mind of 
Mrs. Rittenhouse, both prompted and enab- 
led her to relieve her husband from much 
ef the perplexity, which at that time at- 
tended the duties of State Treasurer. In- 
deed, it was owing to the great attention of 
that excellent woman to some of the more 
important transanctions of the office, and 
her capability to manage and superintend 
the current business of that department of 
the public affairs, in the absence of her hus- 
band from home, er when incapacitated by 
bodily indisposition from personally attend- 
ing, that the government was enabled to 
avail itself, in several instances, of the tal- 
ents and services of Mr. Rittenhouse, in 
matters of high importance to the commu- 
nity, which required the aid of his abilities. 
On such occasions, he ever found Mrs. 

Rittenhouse a competent, as well as a most 

faithful assistant, in the business of the 

treasury.” 

Mr. Rittenhouse resigned the office of 
State Treasurer, in 1789. For several years 
before his death (which took place in 1796) 
his health was very delicate. Mr. Barton 


states that Rittenhouse had educated his 
children (two daughters—the children of 
his first wife) ‘‘very liberally; and in the so- 
ciety of these, together with his wife, a 
woman of excellent understanding, he en- 
joyed in a high degree and for some years 
the delights of a rational and endearing in- 
tercourse. In this little family society he 
experienced a large portion of domestic hap- 
piness, not otherwise alloyed than by the 
bodily sufferings he occasionally endured.” 
Dr. Rush, in his Eulogium on Rittenhouse, 
observes: ‘‘When the declining state of his 
health rendered the solitude of his study 
less agreeable than in former years, he 
passed whole evenings in reading or con- 
versing, with his wife and daughters.” 

‘Happy family! so much and so long 
blessed with such a head! And happier, 
still, to have possessed dispositions and 
knowledge to discern and love his exalted 
character, and to enjoy his instructing con- 
versation.”’ 

Mrs. Rittenhouse, we learn, cultivated a 
garden adjoining the house, and as her hus- 
band’s health failed he found pleasure in 
taking exercise in it. Mrs. Rittenhouse ap- 
pears to have endeavored to make a cheer- 
ful home for the invalid. As he became 
more feeble she read to him and thus re- 
lieved the tedium of many an hour. He 
died, June 26, 1796, and proved the confi- 
dence he felt in the judgment and business 
qualifications of the women of his family, 
by appointing his wife and daughters the 
executors of his will. 

Mrs. Rittenhouse died October 13, 1799, 
aged sixty-four years. A. Y, M. 
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WOMAN'S AID TO WOMAN. 





It is often asserted by women who have 
struggled under the difficulties of adverse 
fortune, especially if forced to choose some 
vocation by means ot which a livelihood 
may be obtained, that they lose the sympa- 
thy, encouragement and friendship of the 
refined and cultured of their sex, who, 
through fortuitious circumstances and not 
greater individual merit, are comparatively 
independent; that a vast social chasm exists 
between the fortunate woman who is sur- 
rounded by family, home and luxury, and 
the less fortunate woman to whom the stern 
but often lofty experiences of life has de- 
nied these beautiful requisitions. In short, 
that the woman who serves is considered 
vastly inferior to the woman who is served. 
A mere act of performing labor for a com- 
pensation is equivalent to a stigma of infe- 
riority. I may passa cup of tea, or wait 
upon a table, provided that the tea and the 
table be my own, but if the hard necessities 
of life demand that I perform the same ser- 
vice fora sum of money, that I may better 
maintain the independence of my own ex- 
istence,—education, birth, intelligence and 
ability are ignored, before the terrible fact, 
that by physical labor, I have met the inev- 
itable demands of physical life. 

The question of the social world, is not 

how much of intelligence, goodness and 

true womanhood does the stranger possess, 

but how much wealth has she, or her friends 

and does she belong to our set. 

According to the social dictum, a woman 

may teach, although she detest children, 

she may desecrate art by daubs of pictures, 

she may sing, she may write unnumbered 

columns in some dingy office, she may even 

resort to needle-work, and possibly be 

thought a lady. But if she bake a loaf of 

bread, or sweep a room, the social fiat has 

gone forth, and she is left to her drudgery 

and her loneliness. There is a keen injus- 

tice in this distinction in regard to employ- 

ments usually accessible to women, if cast 

upon their own responsibility, which debars 

many intelligent and competent women 

from assuming vocations especially adapted 

to taste, capacity, and individual require- 

ments, and one which would gradually en- 

noble and refine the common drudgeries of 
life. 

We cannot see why it is not as respectable 
to make 4 loaf of bread or to make tidy a 
room, as to make a petticoat or to sing a 
song, providing that each be well done in 
its way, nor why the woman performing 
services, should not be considered with 
equal esteem as the woman who is served. 

If the woman with money, chooses to give 
money equivalent, to another woman, so 
that she may herself have leisure for wider 
usefulness, it seems a matter of mutual ben- 
efit and not of womanly inequality. What 
one is, and not what one does, should estab- 
lish the social status. But social equality is 
only an ideal possibility of the future, we 
are as yet a race of snobs and vassals. Wo- 
men with homes, wealth, and established 
social positions can do much to ameliorate 
the false attitude of social life, in regard to 
Woman's labor and the different avenues of 
labor for women. Within the range of in- 
dividual influence women do not, as women, 
do the utmost of their possibility for wo- 
manhood, either to incite to industrial pur- 
suits on the level of common usefulness for 
the purpose of individual independence and 
self-reliance, or to encourage those already 
struggling with the adverse vicssitudes of 
life. 

A season of great financial restraint is 
upon us. It is not confined to persons, nor 
to communities, but sweeps over the entire 
continent paralizing the national prosperity. 





Many a pampered daughter of luxury, hith- 
erto the glad recipients of the spontaneous 
bounty, of husband, or father, or in receipt 
of some stated revenue, must of necessity 
seek some employment through which they 
may at least obtain food and raiment for 
individual existence. The problem is a se- 
rious one and demands immediate solution. 
In view of the crisis already upen us, the 
proposition occurs, cannot we, as women, 
do something to lighten the burdens that 
fall teo heavily upon our less favored but 
not less noble sisters? For men, avenues of 
labor are diverse, and, through some sophis- 
try, work for men involves less of social 
distinction than work for women. 

Through the inconsiderate dearth of pat- 
ronage, a business woman will fail where a 
business man will flourish. At this period 
women are compelled to abandon almost 
every branch of commercial enterprise to 
men, though equal in intelligent adaptation 
to the same. A resolution on the part of 
women to patronize women, even at a little 
personal sacrifice, would change all this, 
and would make a business woman a busi- 
ness success. Men languish behind coun- 
ters, while unbroken fields await with noble 
compensations the faithful devotion of 
strength and industry. In our hotels men 
usurp the lighter labors that might better 
be filled by intelligent, respectable women. 
There are many women of refinement and 
education, who would gladly avail them- 
selves of any occupation that would assure 
them against want or dependence. The ut- 
ter financial dependence of women upon 
men is neither conducive to happiness, 
equal development, or usefulness. 

These terrible reverses in the financial ca- 
reer of the nation will render a large pro- 
portion of American men unable to support 
the families dependent upon them. But 
the terrible barrier that social rule enforces 
between a life of laber and a life of idleness, 
compels many competent women to lives of 
subservience and despondency if not de- 
spair. In revolutionizing these false condi- 
tions, the woman of affluence and ease may 
find a wide scope for sympathy, philan- 
thropy and womanhood. The struggling 
woman encouraged and sustained by the 
more fortunate sisterhood, may so ennoble 
and refine the common things of life, that 
we shall perceive in every duty, a service 
which allies us to God, the eternal laborer, 
and which will dignify all labor. 

We appeal to women, as women, to aid 
women, thoughtfully and prayerfully to 
consider these problems as vital to the true 
advancement of the womanhood of the 
world. We firmly believe that the time is 
not distant when the man or woman who 
produces, or who refines, elevates, and util- 
izes that which is already produced, will be 
universally acknowledged to be superior to 
the elegant idler who does not use the lei- 
sure of life for the advancement of the race. 

JOSEPHINE WALCOTT. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 


THE NEGRO QUESTION IN VIRGINIA. 


Epitors JouRNAL.—I am truly glad to 
see attention paid to the condition of the 
South in the JouRNAL, and have read with 
much interest the letter of a Louisiana lady, 
and your accompanying remarks. In one 
respect I sympathize with her, as I, too, 
have often felt wounded at seeing my be- 
loved native South spoken of as ‘‘that wil- 
derness where babies were once sold by the 
pound.” 

Surely our generation was not responsible 
for Slavery, and, though our infatuation in 
clinging to it has brought terrible evils upon 
us, if we have sinned, we have suffered. 
Your Louisiana correspondent speaks truly 
of the good feeling usually existing between 
the negroes and their former owners, and 
proves what I always maintain, that the 
slave-holders, more than any other white 
people, loved the negroes, though some of 
us had a queer way of showing it. Some- 
times, when lamenting that I ever held a 
slave, I can understand what St. Paul must 
have suffered when he recalled the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, and remembered that ‘‘he, 
too, was consenting unto his death.” And 
then I am comforted somewhat by the 
thought that but for slavery, which caused 
me to be surrounded with negroes from my 
birth, I might have felt that cruel repulsion 
which I have heard Northern ladies ex- 
press at the very mention of a negro. 

I agree, also, with the New Orleans lady, 
as to the kindness usually shown to slaves. 
1 have known two cases where the mistress of 
a plantation, finding a new-born black baby 
left motherless, nursed the child at her own 
bosom, until a wet nurse could be pro- 
cured. 

The trouble with slave-holders is, that 
having always looked upon negroes as cre- 
ated for the white man’s slave, and having 
known them only as servants, it seems al- 
most impossible to look at them in any 
other light. We have to come to a much 
broader view of the subject, if we are to 
elevate our laboring classes. Now I want 
to ask your Louisiana friend if she would 
have the races in schools and churches to- 
gether, with equal privileges; for I am con- 
vinced that therein lies the root of the mat- 
ter. As to what the Democratic party has 
done for negroes, look at its acts in Virginia, 








ever since the war. The first Legislature 
passed a bill giving a planter power to put 
a ball and chain upon a laborer who left 
the farm without permission. My father 
was one of the few Republicans in that 
Assembly, and he introduced a bill allowing 
a negro woman to claim a support from the 
father of her child, knowing that upon this 
point depended, to a great degree, the mor- 
ality of the race. The bill was defeated 
and my father’s resignation was requested 
by his constituents. Last year the subject 
was revived by a Republican, and the whole 
pauper law on this question was abolished 
by our Democratic Legislature. 

I should like to tell you of the way the 
Democrats manage the public schools for 
colored people, but fear to make my letter 
too long. Yours truly, 

OrRA LANGHORNE. 

Iynechburg, Va., Jan. 20. ° 
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MR. AND MES. AND MISS. 


Why should not a married man have a 
different title from an unmarried man? Is 
it not just as important that people should 
know by a man’s address as a woman’s, 
whether he is married or not? Why does 
not a lady at least keep her first name when 
married? Is it not enough that she give up 
her family name? 

I was once recommended to a Mrs. Smith 
as a fine dress-maker. I went to the house 
directed, and on the door-plate was ‘‘Wm. 
Smith.” I hesitated, thinking it could not 
be a dress-making establishment. I rang 
the bell and inquired. ‘‘Yes, this was 
Mrs. Smith’s establishment.” Afterwards I 
learned that the husband did nothing but 
loan his name to the firm, the wife doing 
all the work and earning all the money. 
It would have been no more absurd for the 
blacksmith across the way to have worded 
his sign, ‘‘Mr. Ellen Jones, blacksmith.” 

A divorced woman of my acquaintance 
still keeps her divorced husband’s name and 
initials. In the newspaper I read this mar- 
riage announcement: ‘‘By the Rev. Mr. 
——, James Toby to Mrs. George Hill.” 
Perhaps this was intended to be compli- 
mentary to husband No. 1; but in some 
way it seemed almost sacrilegious. Further 
onI read: ‘‘Mary Ellen, relict of the late 
Capt. James.” ‘‘Relict,”—7. ¢., what is 
left. When the Capt. died, I don’t be- 
lieve they announced that he had left a 
wife Mary Ellen. An old gentleman added: 
“There is not much left of most women 
after they have been married a few years.” 
If so, I thought, perhaps this word ‘‘relict” 
is, after all, the right word to use. 

But in the announcing of births, why is 
only the husband’s name given? Why not 
say ‘‘Born, to James and Mary Graves, a 
son.” Are not the friends of Mary as much 
interested to know the news as are James’ 
friends? and how are they to know, if 
worded in the usual way, whether it is Mary 
the wife of one J. Graves, or Sarah the 
wife of another J. Graves? Common names 
are so often repeated, that it seems but fair 
to name the mothers, and then the honor of 
such announcements should be equally 
shared ; certainly not usurped by the father. 
Ladies often drop at marriage a beautiful 
name, and take a most ridiculous one with 
the husband. Why should Woman’s indi- 
viduality be thus merged into another? Is 
not Woman’s work and place and name in 
life of equal import with Man's? Does she 
not average with him in his powers and 
success? Then why should she not have 
the credit, the reward, in a name that shall 
be solely her own, to build and perfect and 
be proud of? Betu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
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SANTA BARBARA EMULATES BOSTON. 


DEAR JOURNAL:— Neither Moody nor 
Sankey has come nigh this coast; neverthe- 
less, a season of great refreshing has been 
felt on these shores. The spirit of New Eng- 
land culture and progression has been made 
manifest here by the formation of a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Club,” under the most favorable au- 
spices. 

The presiding genius of this movement 
has been Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, so 
well and favorably known to your readers. 
Her mild but magnetic eloquence has di- 
rected the latent ambitions and energies of 
her sex in this city, into broad and hopeful 
channels. An organization has been per- 
fected after the model of the ‘‘New England 
Women’s Club,” with every prospect of ef- 
ficient action. The meetings have, thus far, 
been largely attended by the intelligence and 
eleté of our city ladies. Mrs. Wm. A. White, 
formerly of Newport, R. 1., has accepted 
the Presidency of the new society; Mrs. Dr. 
P. J. Guild, late of Boston, is at the head of 
the executive committee; the list of Vice- 
Presidents includes the names of women 
conspicuous for culture and social position; 
the official corps generally, inspires confi- 
dence in the society, and ensures its popu- 
larity. 

The good effects of the organization are 
already apparent in the growing familiarity 
between ladies of nearly similar tastes and 
sentiments, whose intimacy has, heretofore, 
been restricted by zealous devotion to secta- 
rion interests. 

Although Mrs. Severance has returned to 
her present home in Los Angeles, there is 








where that party has had full sweep almost 


reason to believe that her sympathies cluster 








lovingly around Santa Barbara, and that the 
time is not far distant when we can number 
her among our most highly prized citizens. 
Her missionary work in furthering the es. 
tablishment here of this school of broad and 
ennobling culture for women, has placed 
Santa Barbara under peculiar and perma 
nent obligations to her. 
J. A. BREwstTer. 

Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW. 


Scribner's Monthly for September, con. 
tains an article on the ‘‘Harvard examina. 
tions for Women,” in which occurs the fol- 
lowing: 

‘President Eliot has not met with the en- 
couragement which he expected, but he is 
thoroughly interested in the experiment, 
and will not relinquish it until it has been 
persistently tried. It seems strange that a 
system of examinations which promises so 
much, sheuld fail to excite immediate in. 
terest in America.” 

To one at least it does not seem strange: 
for what isthe promise? That if women 
will proceed in the acquirement of knowl. 
edge without the assistance which is granted 
to men, Harvard will certify the fact. For 
a man, the college, library, tuition, and su- 
perintendence are necessary, but the supe- 
rior intellect of women is supposed to be 
able to dispense with these. In other words, 
if women are willing to make bricks with- 
out straw, a Professor will be sent to count 
them, charging only $10 for the first tale 
and $15 for the second. 

It would be strange if women did not 
prefer to go to colleges which furnish straw. 

L. ¢. 
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ECONOMY OF WOMEN. 


Epitors JOURNAL:-—As a refutation of 
the alleged incompetency of women to han- 
dle large sums of money, it might not be 
amiss to reprint the following sentence 
from the Springfield Republican, which 
speaks of money spent upon public build- 
ings. Among others it mentions, a State 
prison for 800 men, costing $1,000,000, and 
a prison for 500 women costing only $300,- 
000. 
“If Mrs. Chickering, Mrs. Leonard and 
the other women connected with prison 
management had not been twice as econom- 
ical as the men who are building the Con- 
cord prison, the women’s prison at Sherborn 
would have cost at least $650,000.” 

Here is an argument for putting women 
in office, which has not usually been ad- 
vanced; they prove to be much more econ- 
omical than men, and they get better work 
done for the money. 

There is not in the country, perhaps, a 
public building better adapted to its practi- 
cal uses than the women’s prison will be. 
Strong enough, without too much granite 
and brick work, and arranged upon a sensi- 
ble plan instead of upon the crotchets of 
some architect in want of employment or 
some contractor who has got the job. 

In view of these facts, will Mr. Leech 
still persist. in saying that ‘‘ladies are not 
qualified to attend to the large financial in- 
terests that are entrusted to the School 
Board?” The ‘‘Boston School Board’ 
seems destined to go down to posterity as 
an offset to the ‘“‘Boston Tea” of Revolu- 
tionary fame. 

Women are needed on the School Com 
mittee. We must have them there. The 
School Committces ought to be composed 
equally of women and men. I hope that 
an action of the Republican City Conven- 
tion, will awaken women to the necessity 
of attending the primary meetings, if it has 
no other effect than to show that women 
are interested in those who make the school 
laws that govern their children. Women 
often tell me that they ‘‘do not care about 
voting, but think women ought to be on 
the School Board.” I hope this will arouse 
them ‘“‘to care about voting,” so that they 
will have the power to enforce their wishes. 

“Overseer of the Poor” is an office that, 
it seems tome, women might fill acceptably. 
The ‘“‘City Missionary” in one of our neigh- 
boring cities assured me that his wife does 
nearly as much work as himself, and that, 
in most cases of destitution, she could tell 
what was needed much better than he could. 
In all large cities there should be an Assist- 
ant City Missionary. Either the Principa! 
or Assistant should be a woman. 

It is only a question of time as to women 
holding these offices where they are so much 
needed. We shall look back in astonish 
ment at the false ‘‘economy” of the present, 
which keeps many competent persons out 
of office, on account of sex. M. G. R. 

Middleton, Mass. 


HUMOROUS. 


A boy beginning to learn geography said 
the Poles live at at one end of the globe 
and partly at the other, because it is marked 
on the map. 


A gentleman said, when a pretty girl tred 
on his toes, that he had received the stamp 
of beauty, but even then no one called him 
good-looking. 

“Did you do nothing to resuscitate the 
body?” was recently asked of a witness at 
coroner’s ingnest. ‘‘Yes, Sir; we searched 
the pockets,” was the reply. 


“Don’t cry any more now, don't cry,” 
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soothingly remarked an honest old farmer, 
pouncing suddenly up from his seat in a 
Pennsylvania county theater, and address- 
ing the weeping heroine on the stage. 


First Gentleman. ‘‘You say I am a vaga- 
pond?” Second Gentleman. ‘Yes, Sir; I 
do.” First Gentleman. ‘‘And do you con- 
scientiously believe 1 am a vagabond?” 
second Gentleman. ‘‘Certainly.” First 
Gentleman. ‘‘It is well you do, because if 
J thought you didn’t believe it, I would give 
-ou such a thrashing as you never before 
had in your life!” 


A lady of a religious turn of mind, resid- 
ing in the country, was anxious to present 
her nephew, who was going to sea, with 
some slight testimony of her affection, and 
decided, if she could obtain it, to give him 
a pious work, known as ‘“‘The Companion 
to the Altar.” But the nearest town was 
nine miles off, so she walked over to the 
neighboring village and inquired for the 
work at the general shop, which combined 
groceries, haber-dashery, and the post-office, 
with a little book-selling. The proprietor 
replied that he thought he possessed the 
book, but after running his finger along his 
shelf he turned round and said, ‘‘I am sor- 
ry to say that I have not got it, madam; 
but here is a work of the same class, the 
‘Guide to Courtship and Marriage,’ if that 
will suit you.” 


OPIUM Sees 
New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most ved meth- 
ode, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hal), Boston. 
12m]: 

















Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Bakgr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. mple watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULT CO.Chicago 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So mach Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures, 
897 Washington Street, Boston, 


R. E. D. SPEAR has been in active practice fora 

quarter of a century, during which time he has suc- 
cessfully treated thousands for nearly all the different 
ille to which human flesh is heir. The great principle 
in his system is: Discard the use of all MINERAL 
MEDICINE AS NOT ONLY USELESS BUT DAN- 
GEROUS. Rely on vegetable products entirely. 

Dr. Spear’s patients may be met in nearly every 
town in New England, some of twenty-five years ago; 
others all the way down to the present time, when he 
has probably more people under treatment than any 
doctor in America. 

DR. SPEAR may be consulted on ALL Di b 
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George H. Ellis. 


Book, Job, 


INWevw’7spaper 


PRINTER. 


No, 101 Milk Street, Boston, 





free of charge; also by letter, enclosing a stamp. 
eowly6 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 
25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
_ A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 











TRUTH 
Unveiling Falsehood. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES 
Of the above-named picture, 


RETOUCHED BY THE ARTIST, 


On the best clase board 
25 BY 35 INCHES. 


Limited number only to be issued. 
Price per copy, carefully boxed, $10.00. 
All orders must be addressed to the Publisher, 


LILLY M. SPENCER, 


294 High Street, 

a its 

Miss Anna D. Lawrence, 
TEACHER OF 


Piano Forte and Singing. 


Has studied in Germany and refers by permission to 

MISS F. E. PAINE. E. 8S. METCALF, 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, GEORGE L. OSGOOD, 
DR. EBEN TOURJEE. 


Address, Care Edward A. Lawrence, D, D., 
TERMs $20. Marblehead, Mass. 


Miss Lawrence is in Boston on Mondays and Tnes- 
days, and could give lessons on these days in this 
city, either in vocal or instrumental music. 3wl 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
quarterly, commencing on the first day of April, July, 
October and January in each year. Dividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up guarantee fund of '$205.000 for the protection of 
ite depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
ne aside semi-annually by the new Savings aa 
i A im. 








Wanted: Lady Agents in every city and 
town for the sale of Blanchard’s Tonic Extract of 

eat. It cures chronic affections and diseases of 
the digestive organs. Address Blanchard Food Cure 
Co., 61 Liberty St.. New York. 4w5 








Music Books for Schools, 
AGADEMIES AND SEMINARIES. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL CHOIR, 


tude of schools, and has songs in 2, 3 and 4 parts, 
by EMERSON & TILDEN. 

Egsally. are the older Hour of Singing, ($1,) 
by EM ON & TILDEN, Choice Trios, i.) for 
3 Female voices, 4 W S. TILDEN, and m’s 
Solfeggi, (75 cts.) which has exercises in Italian 
style. 


T E (75 cts., or $7.50 per dozen.) so 

» Successful as a Singing-School 

8 also a practically good class book for High 
Schools. 


(50 cts,) by W. O. 
. Perkins, (author o 

THE WHIPPOORWILL. © E39 
“Golden Robin”), is filled with genial, pleasing 
songs for Common Schools. 

American School Music Readers, Book I, 
(35 cts.) Book II. (50 cts.) Book III. (50 cts) are 
well-made Graded note readers, by Hmerson & 
Tilden. 

As collections of cheerful sacred songs, such as now 
enter 80 efully into School Life, we commend 
three books of uncommon beauty, our Sabbath School 
Song Books, River of Life, (35 cts.) Shiaing 
River, (35cts.) Good News, (35 cts.) 

Either book mailed, post-free, for Retail Price. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


* Each book may be safely received as among the very 
beat .* 


M4 ($1.38; $12 per 
The Salutation. doz.) By L. O. 
Emerson. 
First Class Church Music Book. 





The Encore. i i°6. erin! °°” 


First Class Singing School Book. 


(2.50 Bds; $3 Cl. 
World of Song. $4 Gilt). 
Unrivalled Collection of Songs. 
2.50 Bds; $3 


Gems me Dance, Gis dis 


The Most Brilliant Piano Music. 


Perkins’ Anthem Book. 
$1.50; $13.50 per doz). 
An easy Anthem for each Sunday in the Year. 


P . ’ Gl C ™ 
erkins’ Glee and Cho- 


ook. $12 per doz.) 
Male Voice Glee Book. 
($1.) Perkins. 2 


Brief, New, Spirited Glees in abundance. 


Emerson’s Chorus Book. 


($1.25; $12 per doz.) 
he Best Sacred and Secular Choruses. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E. Ditson& Co,,. 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 





YOUR CHILDREN WANT THEM, 
Two Bright High-Toned Magazines; 
BABYLAND. 


A Pictorial, Eight-page Quarto, on heavy, amber 
paper, in Large print, for the Smallest Readers. Only 
Fifty Cents per annum, Free of Postage. 


WIDE AWAKE 


For 1877, 
$200 per annum, free of postage. 
TS popular Pictorial Magazine for the Young 
Folks, now entering upon its Fourth Volume, 
offers the following unrivalled attractions to its read- 
ers during 1877. 


z. 
QUINNEBASSET GIRLS. 


By SOPHIE MAY. 
Illustrated by MISS L.B. HUMPHREY. 


This delightful Serial for the grown-up Girls will 
run through the year. 7 


GOOD-FOR-NOTHING POLLY 
By ELLA FARMAN. 


A Serial for the Boys, who will all be eager to read 
the funny adventures of ‘‘Polly Witter.” 


III. 
CHILD MARIAN ABROAD. 


WM. M. F. ROUND, 

of the N. Y. Independent, author of “ Achsah.”’ 

Illustrated with engravings of celebrated ts, and 
with portraits drawn from Eectogpepee by Miss C. A. 
Northam. This unique serial o oie eames in 
Europe is atrue record of the experiences of a real 
little American girl abroad, with ac ite of her Visits 
to the Pope, her Play-times with the Princess Marie 
Valerie,her holidays at Chiselhurst with the Prince Im- 
perial, her Christmas at Madame McMahon’s etc., etc. 





IV. 
DAUGHTER AND I, 
By MRS. HELEN TRACY MYERS. 


A Series of Practical Housekeeping Papers for Girls. 


V. 
THE FLOSSY Az» BOSSY 
ws. 


For the Little Folks. By 


MARGARET HAMMOND ECKERSON 
Illustrated by JESSIE CURTIS. 


Vi. 
THE ADVENTURES OF MIL- 
TIADES PETERKIN PAUL. 
JOHN BROWNJOHN. 
Done in Verses and Pictures for the Boys. 
VIL. 

BEHAVING. 
Papers upon Children’s 
Etiquette. 

By the Author of the 


“UGLY GIRL PAPERS.” 
Vill 


TANGLED KNOTS. 
A De — re of Prize 


Edited by KIT CLINTON. 

Short Stories, Poems, Papers of Travel, Work for 
Little Fingers, Music, Parlor Pastimes, 8. 8S. Concert 
Exercises, will be contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. Mrs. Celia Thaxter, Mrs, 8. M. B. Piatt, Ma 
Clemmer, Rossiter Johnson, Rev. W. M. Baker, Col. 
McAdoo, Mary Faith Floyd, Mrs. Mel R. Cognit, 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Edgar Fawcett, eee Ey 

ad, Mrs. » © es F. 


tinge, M. Quad. Mary B Slade, q 
Chaplin, Geo, B. Bartlett, Dr. Eben Tourjee, and oth- 
ers, Address the Publishers, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., 
30 & 32 FRANKLIN &t., Boston. 
Ladies secure Lance Prorits by canvassing for 
these Magazines. 





DESIRABLE NEW BOOKS. 


The Wine-Bibbers Temperance Society. 


Cloth 75 cents, Paper 40 cents. The following is the 
Dedication. 

“To Unpledged Temperance Men, to Moderate 
Drinkers, to Hotel Keepers, Saloon Keepers and Bar 
Keepers, as well as to the faithful who have signed 
the Pledge, in the hope that it may contain a sugges- 
tion, this little volume is respectfully dedicated.” 


The Art of Projecting. 


A Manual of Examination in Physics, Chemistry. 
and Natural Philosophy, with the Porte Lumicere and 
Magic Lantern, By Prof. A. C. Dolbear, of Tufts Col- 
lege, with numerous illustrations. 12mo. cloth $1.50. 


The Coming Man is the Present Child ; 


Or Childhood the Text-Book of the Age. By Rev. W 
F. Crafts, Author of “Through the Eye to the Heart.’ 
Sold by subscription. Good Agents Wanted. 


In Press. For Early Publication. 
Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers. 


By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Uniform with 
the Young Folks’ History of United States.” 


The Great Conflict. 


A Discourse Concerning Baptists and Religious Lib- 
erty. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, Pastor of Tremont 
Temple, Boston. 


Recently Published. 


“Oh! Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud.” 


Charmingly illustrated. Price $2.00. A compan- 
ion volvme to 


“NEARER MY GOD TO THEE.” 
FLAXIE FRIZZLE. 
By Sophie May. Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
SNIP AND WHIP, 


And some other Boys. By Elizabeth A. Davis. Il- 
lustrated. $1.25. 


DAISY TRAVERS; 


Or the Girls of Hive Hall. By Adalaide F. Samuels. 
$1.50. 


NELLY KINCAIDS KINGDOM. 
By Amanda W. Douglas. Price $1.50. 
LIVING TOO FAST, 
Or the Confessions of a Bank Officer. By Wm. T. 
Adams, (Oliver Optic.) 12mo. Tlustrated. $1 75. 
VINE AND OLIVE; 


Or Young America Abroad, second series. 
Complete Catalogues mailed on application. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Pvus.isuers. 





New York. Phila. 


41 & 45 Franklin St., Boston. 


SUCCESS! 





Ungestionably the Greatest Success of 
the Day ! 





A Complete Revolution in Sewing Ma- 
chines ! 





Makes the Only Real Lock-Stitch ! 





Nothing Like it in the World! 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 








Special attention given to orders received by mail. 
A machine can be delivered at your door, direct from 
any of our offices, with the Company's guarantee and 
full instructions for using. 

*,* Correspondence invited from mer- 
chants and others on the lookout for a good 
opportunity. Applicants should state quan- 
tity of machines they will purchase first 
order, and territory desired. 


WILCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO., 


(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York. 
BOSTON: Corner of Tremont and Bekeley sts. 





REMOV AT 


—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 244 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G2" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 2% Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G3” AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


——————— 


OSGOOD’S NEW BOOKS. 
TENNYSON’S POEM. 


HAROLD. 


A DRAMA OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

Illustrated Edition. With 12 eg Tiluetra - 
tions by Maclise. 12 mo. $2. Plain Edition, $1.00. 

Tribune.—“*This masterly production.” 

Evening Post.—‘‘The extreme beauty of the poem 
asa work of high literary art.” 

North American Review.—‘'Mr. Tennyson has given 
in this new drama so many passages which fill eye, 
ear, and soul all at once, with inexpressible delight, 
that for these alone it will rank with his best poems.” 


CHOICE HELIOTYPE BOOKS. 


Each containing 24 full-page Heliotypes, with de- 
scriptive letterpress. Large 4to. Tastefully bound. 
Price of each, $10.00. 





Gems of the Dresden Gallery. 
Gems of the Gray Collections, 
The Titian Gallery. 

Gallery of Great Artists. 


“Either of the four is abook that any person may 
rejoice to own, and the four together, costing less 
thau an indifferent painting, constitute a collection of 
examples of the highest achievement in art which 
not long ago, few could hope to poesess without lav- 
ish expenditnre."’"— Boston Advertiser. 


POEMS OF PLACES. 


Edited by H. W. Longfellow. 
Vols. 14. England and Wales, $4.00. 
Vol. 5. Ireland. $1.00. 

Vol. 6-8. Seotland and Scandinavia. $3.00. 


“A beautiful pocket series, in which are gathered 
by the hand of a poet garlands of poetic flowers, 
that have grown up around some of the most inter- 
esting localities in the Old World. Those who have 
not a library of the ts will find this series a re- 
pository of their choicest productions, and all asso- 
ciated with some place of interest.”—New York Ob- 
server. 


THREE MEMORIAL POEMS. 


By James RusseEtt Lowexi, 1 Vol. Square 16mo. 
Red edges. Tastefully stamped. $1.25. 

“When the Commemoration Ode was written, it at 
once took its place among the great odes of the lan- 
guage. Since the time of Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
and Shelley, nothing to compare with it had ap- 

, not even excepting the ode to the Duke of 
ellington. The three here presented are closely 
allied in their subject matter, and form one of the 
grandest monuments of our Centenary.”— Cincinnati 


IN THE LEVANT. 


By CHaRLes DupLEY WARNER, author of “My 
Summer in a Garden,” “‘Back-log Studies,”’ etc. 1 
Vol. 12mo. $2.00. 


“It is to be doubted if a truer account of the de- 
caying East was ever set down than is recorded in 
this volume. Mr. Warner has not failed to observe 
all the picturesque and other notable objects which 
the land of ruins and reminiscences offers to the sight- 
seer, but he has spied out the nakedness of the land 
as well.”—Portland Press. 


*,*For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


WwW. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston. 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED. 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Cal) before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 








JAMES OSGOOD & Co.. Boston. 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
cly 
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The Woman's Journal. | 


~ Boston, Feb. 10, 1877. 








Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN’s JOURNAL are earnestly re- 

ested to send in their subscriptions. The change of 
date on the wrapper of the paper will be their receipt. 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 

hiladel 700 Arch Street, have copies of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL for sale. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business Sepaptanent of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3638, Boston. 

All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 





~s LEGISLATIVE HEARING. 


The Woman Suffrage Joint Special Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature will 
give a public hearing to the petitioners, in 
Representatives’ Hall, State House, next 
Tuesday morning, February 13, at 10 a. M. 
The petitions before the Committee are as 
follows: 

1. The Selectmen of Abington, in accord- 
ance with the instructions of their town 
meeting, ask that the women of Abington 
may be authorized to vote in municipal 
elections. 

2. Eight thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two citizens of Massachusetts, twen- 
ty-one years of age and upwards, represent- 
ing more than one hundred towns and wards 
of cities, have sent in petitions to the pres- 
ent Legislature asking for a law authorizing 
women to vote in Municipal and Presiden- 
tial elections; also for a Constitutional 
Amendment abolishing all political disabil- 
ities on account of sex. Similar petitions 
are still coming in daily, and will largely 
increase this number. Next week we will 
print a detailed statement of these petitions. 

Hon. William 1. Bowditch, of Brookline, 
will make the opening address. Miss Mary 
E. Beedy, of St. Louis, who has recently 
returned from a six years visit in Europe, 
will state the facts in regard to the voting 
of women in Great Britain and on the Con- 
tinent. Other well-known speakers will 
appear in behalf of the petitioners. 

Those who desire to be present at the 
hearing should be prompt in their attend- 
ance, as both space and time are limited. 

L. 8. 





oe 
SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 


The friends of Suffrage throughout Mas- 
sachusetts should send in their petitions at 
once, as the Legislature is now organized, 
and proposes to hold a short session. Please 
forward them, by mail or otherwise, to our 
new office, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. They 
will there be registered, and then placed at 
once in the hands of a representative of the 
city or town from which they come. This 
matter should be attended to without delay. 

H. B. B. 





oe 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


One of the most encouraging signs of the 
times, is the fact that the petition for a Six- 
teenth Amendment to the United States Con- 
stitution, ‘‘prohibiting the States from de- 
priving any citizens of the elective franchise 
on account of sex,” was so handsomely pre- 
sented and supported in Congress. 

Twenty-three Representatives and twenty- 
three Senators, in their respective places in 
‘Congress, presented this petition. Senator 
‘Sargent, of California, and others spoke 
nobly and well for the petitions. 

This result not only justifies the petition- 
‘ers, but shows the large gain our cause has 
made. Now let us push forward the work 
in the States, so that the members of Con- 
gress may find themselves both impelled and 
supported by their constituents. L. 8. 

elieiiaiiee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS AS POLITICIANS. 








The Christian Register, a professed friend 
of Woman Suffrage, affirmed, three weeks 
ago, that ‘‘the Woman Suffrage party is, 
for its age and strength, one of the most 
demoralized and demoralzing parties in ex- 
istence.” In support of this sweeping 
charge it asserted that, 

‘‘About ten years ago, when there was a 
movement in favor of Negro Suffrage on 
the part of the Republicans, the most 
prominent leaders of the Woman Suffrage 
movement acted with the Democrats; sel- 
fishly helping to keep the colored men dis- 
franchised because the white women had 
not been allowed to vote.” 

We copied the Register’s article entire, 
and proved that this charge was not only 
without foundation but in direct conflict 
with the facts. We showed that the Wo- 
man Suffrage party was originally organ- 
ized as the “‘American Equal Rights Asso- 
ciation” for the double purpose of promot- 
ing the enfranchisement of the negro and 
of the woman. This Association procured 
and placed in Mr. Sumner’s hands the sig- 
natures of 300,000 citizens in behalf of the 
Fifteenth Amendment, and Miss Anthony 

was conspicuously active in doing so. 
When, in 1869, the colored man’s battle 
was won, the American Woman Suffrage 
Association was organized by delegates 
from twenty-one States aud thirteen organ- 
ized State Societies, and this movement 
was in part a protest against the very al- 
liance of two ladies with George Francis 
Train, which the Register condemns. 


We supposed that the Register, as a friend 
of the Woman Suffrage movement, would 
be glad to know that at no time have the 
Suffragists, either in the Equal Rights As- 
sociation, or in the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, or in their State Socie- 
ties, failed to advocate Manhood Suffrage, 
or offered to barter their principles for any 
political alliance. But, instead of this, the 
Register repeats its charge in an article of 
more than a column in length, and ignores 
entirely the facts above stated, devoting it- 
self to “‘Butlerism,” and other side-issues, 
and closing as follows: 

“Let it be understood that the policy 
avowed by Miss Anthonyand Mrs. Stanton, 
and net repudiated by the JouRNAL is the 
accepted one, and the party is more likely 
to grow ‘‘beautifully less” than it is to in- 
crease rapidly. * * Men who grossly 
abuse the ballot deserve to be disfranchised ; 
and unless women can make it appear that 
they would use it wisely and nobly there 
ol sal be much general alacrity in help- 
ing to enfranchise them.” 

If the Register wishes us to repudiate the 
“policy” of putting rogues in office simply 
because they profess to believe in Woman 
Suffrage, we cheerfully do so, although no 
such policy has ever been advocated by the 
Suffrage party, and such a disclaimer seems 
quite unnecessary. But we go farther than 
the Register does. Every public man who 
does not work for Woman Suffrage is, in 
our estimation, a rogue politically, just as 
he would be if he upheld chattel slavery. 
We measure our public men in part by their 
fidelity to the fundamental principle that 
“‘governments are just only when they rest 
on the consent of the governed.” No man 
is honest politically who sustains the gigan- 
tic fraud which, to-day, bull-dozes a majori- 
ty of the adult cittzens of Massachusetts 
by forbidding them to help make the laws 
they are required to obey. Any school of 
political morality which exalts mere per- 
sonal character in public men, irrespective 
of their support ef fundamental principles 
of political justice, is phariseeism in its 
most insidious and dangerous form. 

H. B. B. 
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PETITIONS FOR SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT. 


The following petitions fora sixteenth 
amendment to the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibiting political distinctions an account of 
sex, had been received up to January 22d, 
1877, by Mrs. Sara Andrews Spencer, of 
Washington, D. C.: 

130 Men, a Weqyen, Total. 276 


Maine, 
New Hampshire. 8 ‘ 27 
Vermont, _ ll ' sa 16 
Massachusetts, 121 “ 184 ” “ 305 
Rhode Island, ead 70 “ “ 126 
Connecticut, _ 51 ” * 120 
New York, 506“ 881 ” “* 1,477 
New Jersey, _— 136 “ ” 202 
Pennsylvania, 436 “ 452 * ‘ 888 
Ohio, 403 = 425 “ ~ 828 
Indiana, 43° 35 * ” 78 
Tllinois, 21 “ =. S 
Wisconsin, 62“ _ °9 . ie 
Michigan, 398“ — — 
Iowa, 365 * 614 “ " 979 
Minnesota, _ *% 80 sad sie 156 
issouri, 238 “ — = 560 
Colorado, _ 12 sed “ 27 
Kentucky. 30 “ 66 CS “4 96 
Kansas, 90 “* 10 * “« 199 
Oregon, mo 44 «Ot e 5 
California, 94 —. & . J 
Dist.ofColumbia. 310 “ 48 * sad 748 
Total, 4,241, ‘* 5,468, a “9,709 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Rocky Mountain News of Denver, 
Colorado, leads off with an able editorial in 
favor of Woman Suffrage. 

The New York Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation has held a meeting to consider what 
can be done for the cause in Colorado. 

The largest donor to Harvard, accom- 
panied his gift with the special injunction 
to keep it out of ‘‘Western stocks,” or ‘‘any 
such stuff as Eastern Railroads.” 

It won't do to insult a Nantucket girl. A 
tramp tried to abuse one, the other even- 
ing, but met such a hearty reception from a 
board the girl grasped, that he howled for 
mercy and limped off, with a broken arm. 
The Christian Register continues to sup- 
port its recent charge that ‘the Woman Suf- 
frage party, for its age and strength, is one 
of the most demoralized, and demoralizing 
parties in existence;”’ but it brings no new 
or added basis for its charge. 

The recent order adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, on motion of Mr. 
Washburn, of Cambridge, relative to a 
board of women inspectors to visit Monson 
primary school and Tewksbury alms-house, 
was on the recommendation of Mrs. N. A. 
Leonard, of Springfield. 

There might not be so much talk about 
avenues of employment being closed to wo- 
men, if they all had the enterprise of one 
of good family in Chicopee, who makes can- 
dy and travels around selling it herself. The 
goods being pure, she has worked up quite 
a trade and secures a good income. 

A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature of Wisconsin, to admit women to 
practice in the supreme court of that State. 
It is accompanied by a petition signed by 
the circuit Judge, and by all the members 
of the bar in Rock County, which is the 
home of Lavinia Goodell, asking for the 
passage of the law. 

The officers of the Chauncy Hall School 
Battalion sat down to their officers’ annual 
supper Wednesday evening at the Revere 
House. Major Curtis Guild, Jr., presided, 





assisted by Captain E. W. Brewer, as Vice- 


President. The repast was an excellent 
one, no draft beiug made upon the wine cel- 
lar of the establishment, a fact which 
seemed in no way to interfere with the en- 
joyment of the evening. 

Chauncy Hall School, one of the oldest 
and best schools in Boston, admits boys and 
girls on equal terms. They find that the 
girls are as good students, and quite as sure 
to get the highest prizes as are the boys. 
At the recent Commencement exercises, in 
Music Hall, several young ladies appeared 
to great advantage and won unusual honors. 
The standard of scholarship has certainly 
not been lowered by their presence in this 
institution, and we regret that they are not 
permitted by Harvard College to accompany 
their classmates thither. 
~ While the lasses of the East are in the 
habit of screaming when a mouse glides 
out of a corner, the maids of the West 
amuse themselves by choking rattlesnakes 
and killing panthers. Six miles above 
Sheridan, Oregon, on Dec. 23, a young lady 
of eighteen attacked a panther which had 
been making havoc of her father’s sheep, 
and killed him at the second shot. The 
beast weighed 150 pounds. Diana presented 
her spoil to the stock raisers of the county, 
who in turn drank her health as ‘‘one of 
our girls.” 

When the speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, recently announced that a large 
number of gentlemen had petitions to pre- 
sent from their several States asking the 
adoption of a sixteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution to prevent the disfran- 
chisement of women, there was no objec- 
tion. Petitions were presented by Messrs. 
Kasson, Banks, Hendee, Lynde, Lawrence 
Clarke, of Missouri; Jones, of New Hamp- 
shire; Cox, Luttrell, Strait, Brown of Kan- 
sas; Hamilton, of New Jersey; Fenn, Hoar, 
Hale, Holman, Morgan, Lapham, Springer 
and others. They were referred to the Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

A truth expressed by the Roman Catholic 
Cardinal Manning, when he summed up 
the statistics of Intemperance thus,—‘‘Men 
drink and women suffer,”” wasshown by the 
‘requests for prayer,” read by Mr. Moody 
at his Temperance meeting in Boston, last 
week. They comprize eight wives for hus- 
bands, three sisters for brothers, four moth- 
ers for sons, one grandmother for a grand- 
son, one sister for her drunken brother, 
husband, and sons, two fathers for their 
sons, one friend for ‘‘Tim,’’—and one son 
for a mother, brother, and sister. These 
prayers were asked for 24 drunken men and 
two drunken women—a proportion of 
twelve to one. : 


In the edict issued by the Queenn of Mad- 
agascar concerning the sale of ardent spirits, 
there occurs the following characteristic par- 
agraph: ‘‘This, then, is what I say to you, 
O my people: If you trade in rum, or em- 
ploy people to trade in it, herein Antanana- 
rivo or in the district spoken of above, then, 
according to the laws which were made for- 
merly, I consider you to be guilty, because 
I am not ashamed to make laws in my king- 
dom which shall do you good. Therefore, 
I tell you that if there are people who break 
my laws, then I must punish them. Is not 
this so, O my people, say?” We wish there 
were other places besides in Madagascar 
where people who break laws were certainly 
to be punished. 

Mr. John Habberton, author of that 
charming little book, ‘‘Helen’s Babies,” and 
at present one of the editorial staff of the 
Herald, has just met with a sad loss in the 
death of his second son, Charles, the ‘“Tod- 
die” whom the readers of the story will re- 
member as its most enterprising and in- 
spired mischief-maker. He was only four 
years old, but the freaks narrated by his 
father, so full of precocity and vitality, can 
hardly be called exaggeration. His energy 
and vivacity were something marvellous. 
His head was large enough for a No. 7 hat 
and his conversation was delightful to listen 
to. He died on Wednesday evening last 
from membraneous croup, during Mrs. Hab- 
berton’s absence at Hartford. She returned 
Thursday morning, and yesterday, with her 
husband, took the child’s body from their 
residence on Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, 
to Hartford for interment. This is the sec- 
ond son Mr. and Mrs. Habberton have lost. 
Two are still left them—Lawrence, who fig- 
ures as ‘‘Budge” in the book, and Frank, the 
youngest. 

At the great meeting held in Brookline, 
last Tuesday evening, in favor of the Elec- 
toral Bill, Hon. William I. Bowditch was 
unanimously chosen president of the meet- 
ing, and immediately after the applause 
had subsided, he remarked that we ‘‘are in- 
vited to meet here, not as Democrats, not 
as Republieans, not as Prohibitionists, not 
as Woman Suffragists, but laying aside all 
party feelings, we have met as lovers of our 
country, to consider one of the most con- 
spicuous occasions in the history of our 
country, over the peaceful settlement of 
what threatened at one time to lead to a civil 
war. We are all Democrats, for we believe 
the people should govern the country, and 
no one else; we are all Republicans and be- 
lieve in the ‘‘Union—one and inseparable:” 
we are all Prohibitionists in principle, for 

who is there in this house who would not 
do all that is practical to stop the terrible 





evils of intemperance? Weare all Woman 
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Suffragists, for who will deny that all gov- 
ernments should have the consent of the 
governed? We are met as lovers of our 
country, and it is to be hoped that the 
speeches will be snch as shall strengthen 
our love of liberty and equal rights.” 


ANNUAL MEETING. 


MASSACHUSETTS WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION. 


SECOND DAY. 

On Wednesday, Jan., 31, the Convention 
was called to order at 104¢ o’clock by H. B. 
Blackwell, in the absence of the President 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke. 

Mrs. Lucy Strong, Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee, read the ninth annual 
report. 











THE ANNUAL REPORT. 

The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association take 
great pleasure in presenting their ninth an- 
nual report. More work has been done, 
and the method of work .during the year 
has varied from that of other years, and on 
the whole the gain has been greater. We 
last winter presented petitions to the Legis- 
lature signed by more than 10,000 names; 
they asked for the passage of a law to se- 
cure municipal and presidential Suffrage 
for women. Also for an amendment to the 
Constitution so that women can vote on the 
same terms as men. 

Judge Kingman, of Wyoming, who was 
temporarily in Massachusetts, was invited 
by the Joint Suffrage Committee of the 
Senate, and House, to testify before them 
as to the practical ere of Woman Suf- 
frage in that territory. The testimony of 
Judge Kingman evidently had great weight 
with the committee, who plied him with 
questions on every rt where objection is 
usually made, to all of which Judge King- 
man returned most satisfactory answers. 

The Senate acted first on the petition for 
Municipal Suffrage, which was voted down 
on the ground held by some friends of our 
cause, that the Legislature is not competent 
to pass a law that would confer it. But the 
Senate passed the Constitutional Amend 
ment by a vote of 18to 10. That body de- 
voted five days to its discussion. The whole 
treatment of the question by the Senate was 
a marked improvement upon that of any 
previous year. 

Senator Parker, of Newton, character- 
ized the women petitioners as mice, and 
solemnly affirmed that ‘‘men now have the 
power and will not abdicate it till they are 
compelled to.” But Senator Parker is not 
re-elected. 

In the House we gained by having three 
hours given to the discussion, instead of 
half an hour, as was the case the year be- 
fore. Hon. Edward L. Pierce moved to 
limit the discussion to one hour, and him- 
self voted against Suffrage. The discussion 
in this body was very much mixed in quali- 
ty. Mr. Gargan, lenged for a return to the 
old common law, since, in his judgment, 
while the women were subjugated by it, 
there was more domestic comfort. Mr. 
Elijah A. Morse was particularly vehement 
in his opposition, and he is not re-elected, 
Mr. Stone, of Waltham, Rev. Jesse H. 
Jones and others, ably supported the peti- 
tioners. On the final vote the bill was de- 
feated 127 to 77. 

When the vote was declared, women who 
have been np and down the steps of the 
State House more than a score of years 
asking vainly for rights which are offered 
to every man, gathered in the office of the 
Woman’s JouRNAL, filled their hands with 
new petitions for the next Legislature, and 
took new pledges of unfaltering fidelity to 
their cause. By a vote of this committee 
Miss Hindman, of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 
was invited to lecture in this State two 
months in the early autumn. In accord- 
ance with this vote Miss Hindman took an 
active part in our recent political cam- 
paign. She also lectured in several towns 
on the Cape, and elsewhere, always with 
great acceptance. Lack of means alone 
prevented her longer continuance in the field. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety, by a vote passed at its last Annual 
Meeting, instructed our State Central Com- 
mittee to call a Convention of Suffragists 
‘to consider their political duties, and to 
make nominations for State officers if it 
seemed advisable.” 

Before this Convention was held, a me- 
morial was sent to the republican, demo- 
cratic and prohibitory State Conventions, 
asking the passage of the following resolu- 
tion: 

‘‘Resolved, That, hereafter, women who are [Re- 
publicans, Democrats, or Prohibitionists] in princi- 
ple,and who possess the qualifications of age,residence, 
and education required of male voters, are invited to 
take part in the a ee of our party, with an 
equal voice and vote in the nomination of candi- 
dates and the transaction of business.” 

The principle which we asked these con 
ventions to help us maintain was precisely 
that for whose defence Paul Revere hun 
out his signal light, for which the battle o 
Bunker Hill was fought, and in honor of 
whose defenders the Centennial celebration 
was held. 

The Democratic Convention took no 
notice whatever of our memorial. The 
Republican Convention, though its Presi- 
dent, Hon. John D. Long, affirmed that the 
request of women, that they might be ad- 
mitted to the caucus, to share in the selec- 
tion avd nomination of their law-makers, 
was ‘‘illogical, unwarrantable and absurd,” 
and that their own resolution. which affirmed 
“equal rights, irrespective of sex,” might 
mean one thing or another, according to 
= definition of the words ‘equal 
rights. 

Jnder these circumstances, it was impos- 
sible to continue any alliance with the Re- 
publican party. 

_ The Prohibitionists adopted our memo- 
rial, and welcomed Woman to the caucus 
“‘with an equal voice and vote in the nomi- 
nation of candidates and the transaction 
of business.” This friendly proffer made 
it possible for Suffragists to co-operate with 
the Prohibitionists. Accordingly, when 
the Woman Suffrage State Central Com- 
mittee called the Convention before men- 
tioned, the Convention nominated the State 
ticket arready put forward by the Prohibi- 








tionists, which was headed by John 1. Baker 
for governor. 

A vigorous canvass began. Though there 
was no fund raised by levying on the candi- 
dates to carry it on, and no hope of sne. 
cess, meetings were held as far as possible 
all over the State. In Nantucket, Lynn, 
Chelsea, Malden, Melrose, Middleton, 
Dorchester, Woburn, and other places, 
women attended the ‘‘Baker Reform” cau- 
cuses, and, in some instances, secured the 
nomination of Suffrage candidates in place 
of those who were opposed. 

On the election day, in spite of the cold 
and rain, women attended at several polls, 
distributing tickets for Suffrage candidates, 

In Malden, the Prohibitionists did not 
conform to the resolution of the party 
giving women *‘an equal voice and vote in 
the nomination of candidates.” Thereupon 
the women, headed by Mrs. H. H. Robin. 
son, put in nomination a ticket of their 
own, and circi: :ted it at the polls, with the 
following appeal: 

THE MALDEN APPEAL. 

Dear Sin:—We respectfully solicit your vote for 
the Woman Suffrage Ticket, at the election of 1876. 

We hold that all men and women are created free 
and oqael, and endowed by their Creator with the in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 


piness; that all just government depends on the con- 
sent of the governed; that taxation withont represent- 


ation is as tyrannical when levied upon the property 
Sar rinciple 90r — a Adams 
aid, Prhen and there independence was born.” 

We hold that Republican Government is the nat- 
ural right of every man and every woman in the land; 
that the ballot is the only effective means known in 
America whereby citizens may have a voicein the 

yernment; that women ved of the ballot have 
no voice in the government; are poresaes without 
their consent, and therefore unjustly; are taxed with- 
out representation, and therefore tyrannically; all in 
pela violation of the fundamental principles of the 

laration of Independence, for which our fathers 
w an eight years’ war. 
e right of Suffrage belongs to Woman. The 
wer to confer that right upon Woman is in the 
ands of your sex. Are you willing longer to with- 
hold that right from her? 

In this election, therefore, when Scate issues are so 
few and so vague that scarce any man can name 
them, we appeal to you to record yourself, by your 
vote, in favor of — rights and fair play for wo- 
men, thus fitly on this centennial anniversary offer- 
ing to Woman the same rights which our fathers se- 
cured for you a hundred years > 

Woman SuFFRAGE TOWN CoMMITTEE. 

Malden, November 6, 1875. 

The election over, we found that our 
party had polled over 12,000 votes,—not- 
withstanding the pressure of party issues in 
a Presidential election. This proves that a 
coalition of Woman Suffrage and Temper- 
ance could, in an ordinary election, where 
only State issues are involved, draw off 
enough votes from the Republicans to give 
the election to the Democrats—thus holding 
the balance of political power to compel 
one party or the other to adopt the Suffrage 
issue. It isevident however that more than 
three fourths of the Woman Suffrage voters 
will not leave their parties upon this sole 
issue. 

Since the election, petitions have been 
circulated, both for Municipal and Presiden- 
tial Suffrage, and for an Amendment to the 
Constitution, which are now rapidly comin 
in. Six or seven thousand names have al- 
ready been sent up to the State House, 
where a joint Committee of the Senate and 
House has been appointed to report upon 
them. 

Meetings are held from time to time as 
there is opportunity. The Suffragists of 
Massachusetts, ‘‘bating no jot of heart? or 
hope,” are prepared to consecrate the second 
century, as our fathers did the first century, 
to the unflinching maintenance of equa! hu- 
man rights. 

The state of the cause elsewhere does not 
come necessarily into the report of the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 
But on this question of common interest, a 
brief statement may properly be made. 

Last winter Governor Carpenter, of Iowa, 
in his message recommended that an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of that State, secur- 
ing Suffrage to women should be submitted 
to the popular vote. The House of Repre- 
sentatives passed such an amendment by a 
vote of 54 to 40. It was defeated in the 
Senate by one vote, 22 to 28. So near did 
Iowa come to establishing this great act of 
justice. 

Gov. Hubbard, of Connecticut, in his 
message this winter, recited the unjust laws 
of that State towards women, and recom- 
mended a change in the laws. 

In Vermont a bill was before the Legisla- 
ture to extend Suffrage in school elections 
to tax-paying women, which was discussed 
with spirit and ability. It passed the Sen- 
ate, and passed to a third reading in the 
House, but was at last not carried. 

The Constitution of Colorado requires 
the first Legislature of that State to submit 
an amendment to the Constitution so that 
women may vote. That vote will be taken 
next October. Already the Suffragists there 
have held an overflowing convention, to 
further an affirmative vote at that time. 
They are preparing for a vigorous camgaign, 
and hope that the first new State of the 
Century will honor itself by securing equal 
political rights to women. 

New Jersey has had the Suffrage question 
before its Legislature, and so = Rhode 
Island, but without definite action. 

Women in many of the States have been 
elected on School Boards, though in Boston 
there has been a backward action. In Eng- 
land four women were elected on the School 
Board, one a step-daughter of John Stuart 
Mill. In California a Democratic Legisla- 
ture repealed the bill previously passed, 
which gave women equal authority in the 
department of public education. By a de- 
cision of Judge Ryan, of Wisconsin, a wo- 
man lawyer is not permitted to follow her 
case into the Supreme Court of that State. 
By a late decision of the Supreme Court of 

assachusetts, a married woman does not 
own her clothes in this State. 

_ At the Republican National Convention 
in Cincinnati, Mr. Blackwell, as Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, placed in the hands of 
every member of the Committee on Pilat- 
form a resolution endorsing Woman Suf- 
frage. His resolution was modified and 
adopted. Mrs. Sara J. Spencer of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mrs. Blizabeth Boynton 
Harbert of Chicago, were also there on be- 
half of their respective Associations, and 
addressed the Committee on Platform. On 
motion of Hon. George F. Hoar Mrs. Spen- 
cer also addressed the Convention in behalf 
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of Woman Suffrage ina ten minutes speech. 

At the Democratic National Convention 
in St. Louis, a similar resolution was ad- 
dressed by mail to each member of the 
Committee on Platform by the Secretary of 
the American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and was also personally presented to some 
of its members by Mrs. Hazard, Mrs. Hen- 
derson, and other St. Louis ladies. The 
Committee considered it, and declined to 
adopt it, on the ground that Suffrage was 
exclusively a State affair and not a national 
question. Miss Phebe Couzzins by invita- 
tion addressed the Convention in behalf of 
Woman Suffrage, but no action whatever 
was taken. 

The Prohibition National Convention at 
Cleveland again endorsed Woman Suffrage 
in its platform, thus reaffirmiug its action 
of four years ago. 

The American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, on the 2d of July, celebrated the one 
hundredth anniversary of the voting of wo- 
men in New Jersey, by a meeting in Phila- 
delphia. On the 4th of July Mrs. Stanton, 
Miss Anthony, and others called a meeting 
in the same city, to protest against the ex- 
clusion of women from the ballot. They 
also delivered to Senator Ferry,at the Nation- 
al Celebration, a Woman’s Declaration of 
Rights, which he received in silence, but 
which was trumpeted, as it deserved to be, 
far and wide by the press, 

Thus attention was widely called to the 
disfranchised condition of women. All 
through the year there has been a steady 
gain to ourcause. But it must never be for- 
otten, that still, while the slave has his 
freedom and the freedman his vote, while 
the rum-seller and the rum-drinker, the for- 
eigner and the thief out of jail, has a vote, 
this sign of equality and of power is still 
denied to Woman. 

A committee of seven upon nominations 
and other business was appointed, viz; H. 
B. Blackwell, Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson, Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison, Martha G. Ripley, 8. 8. 
Foster, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, and Caroline 
Nichols. 

The Committee on Finanee was appoint- 
ed the previous evening; Mrs. Lucy Stone 
and Mrs. 8. C. Vogl were authorized to add 
to their number. 

Hon. Rosert J. Pirman, of Newton, 
said: That while he differed from some of 
the advocates of Woman Suffrage in regard 
to the grounds of the claim, he heartily 
agreed with the object. Therearetwo ways 
in which women can work for their rights. 
They could convert their own sex, and they 
could resort to political action by petitions 
and otherwise. Indeed it was specially 
Woman’s business to petition for Suffrage 
as it was specially Man’s business to vote for 
it. A disfranchised class could only appear 
as petitioners. Moreover there was a differ- 
ence in the constitution of the sexes. Man’s 
first idea was a question as to his right. 
Woman’s first question was one of duty. Few 
women cared for James Otis and Bunker 
Hill; to them these were mere abstractions. 
If his hearers wanted Suffrage they would 
have first to interest women in it by show- 
ing them the good they could accom- 
plish by voting. A majority of the wo- 
men of the State to-day, would not sign a 
Woman Suffrage petition. Women should 
be talked to, not about abstract rights, but 
concretely about what they would do with 
such rights. Hecongratulated the Associa- 
tion on the progress made in the cause mH 
the Woman Suffrage Campaign of last fall 
and the 12000 votes cast for John I. Baker. 

Mr. 8. 8. Foster took exception to some 
of the statements of the previous speaker, 
and spoke of the old argument that slaves 
preferred remaining in slavery, but those 
slaves promptly accepted freedom, and the 
ballot also. He intimated that single wo- 
men dared not sign Suffrage petitions for 
fear that it would epett their chances for 
marriage. 

Mr. H. B. BLAcKWELL did not agree with 

Judge Pitman that a larger proportion of 
men than of women favored Woman Suf- 
frage. His observation and experience was 
directly the reverse. No one had a right to 
Say that a majority of women do not want 
to vote, because there isno way of ascer- 
taining thefact. But we havearight to say 
that a majority of the men of Massachu- 
setts do not want to vote, because they re- 
fuse todo so. On an average, only forty- 
five out of 100 registered voters vote. At 
the recent Presidential election, the unpar- 
allelled political interest only called out six- 
ty per cent of our voters. One hundred 
thousand did not vote even then. But they 
had the right. It is of no consequence how 
few or how many women want to vote. 
Voting is an individual right. It inheres in 
the citizen. If only one woman wants to 
exercise it, her right to do so is no less, 
If no woman wants to vote, the right should 
be conceded. But he was of the opinion 
that there were three women who wished 
for Woman Suffrage to one man who de- 
Sired they should have that right. The Wo- 
man Suffrage meetings were mostly com- 
posed of women, and women did the great- 
er portion of the work of the cause. Every 
petition but one sent to the Legislature this 
year, had been circulated by women; usual- 
ly by women who were not rich and whose 
time was closely occupied with household 
and businesscares. Two-thirds of the sign- 
ers of the petitions were women. 
_ This, however, was not a practical ques- 
tion. The true nature of our work should 
be to agitate and to raise means to c on 
the agitation. Twenty-five hundred dollars 
was needed at once, and the amount of zeal 
im the cause would be displayed by the 
amount of the contributions to it. 

The meeting adjourned to 214 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o'clock Mrs. Stone took the chair, 
through the hour for the meeting had not 
“rived, and called attention to the little 
cabinet which was sent to the Centennial, 
Which she now presented. It contained the 
appeal of Mrs John Adams, wife of the 
Second President, to her husband to recog- 
nize the rights of Woman; also the protest 
of a sister of Richard Henry Lee against 
Paying taxes without representation, and 





similar protests from Lucy Stone, Dr. Har- 
riot K Hunt, Sarah Wall, Abby Kelly Foster, 
the Misses Smith and others. It contained 
also an illustrated copy of the pamphlet of 
William I. Bowditch with a picture of the 
home of Julia E. and Abby H. Smith, at 
Glastonbury, Conn., and an announcement 
of the auction sale of the house occupied by 
Stephen S. and Abby Kelly Foster, on ac- 
count of a refusal to pay taxes. 

She felt that her sex was humbled at the last 
election, and helplessly drifting backward 
and forward on the tide. She spoke of the 
injustice done to women with respect to pro- 
perty, married women not owning their own 
clothing. Men and women alike needed 
more light upon the subject, for they had 
all been improperly educated with refer- 
ence to it. She gratefully acknowledged 
the advance made during the last thirty 
years, but much remained for the present 
generation to accomplish. She cared noth- 
ing for parties which ignored her cause and 
paid no decent respect to their own mothers. 

Mr. Wuirtney, of Southboro’ said Mr. 
Moody had commenced his meeting by own- 
ing up his own sins, and he proposed to do 
the same. He had been too indifferent a- 
bout this matter. he felt guilty as one of 
a body of men who had oppressed women. 
He reviewed the arguments against the claim 
for Woman Suffrage. It was his opinion 
that had Abraham Lincoln called for one 
hundred thousand women, and they were 
absolutely needed, they would have re- 
agentes and have fought bravely and loy- 
ally. He was ashamed, as one who cole 
> a poll tax, to vote away the property of 
adies of wealth who were not allowed to 
vote. It was right that women should vote, 
and they should have the privilege. 


Mrs. STONE remarked that there was 
nothing, from the crown of a woman’s head 
to the sole of her foot, which was not set- 
tled by law. By the legal standard, wo- 
men, fools and lunatics were classified to- 
gether. She believed women generally were 
not indifferent about the matter, and related 
anecdotes showing the zeal of women in 
obtaining signatures to the Suffrage petition. 
The men of Massachusetts ought to be 
ashamed of the present state of their wives 
and mothers. 

The following resolution was then read 
by Mr. Garrison :— 


Resolved, That the Declaration of Independence, 
by its assertion of the equal and inalienable rights of 
the whole human race, ina!l that pertains to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness—and by its aver- 
ment asa self-evident truth that perenne derives 
its just powers from the consent of the governed, and 
that taxation without representation is tyranny— 
constitutes the basis of the Woman Suffrage Move- 
ment; and so long as that declaration continues to be 
cherished by the nation as the charter of its liberties 
will the women of America demand their recognition 
as equally entitled to the possession of the elective 
franchise with the men, and for the same reasons; be- 
ing ready to accept whatever regulations may be im- 
partially made for the exercise of Suffrage, cecmpes- 
tive of sex, but protesting against any distinction 
drawn between the qualifications of men and women. 


Mr. BLACKWELL read the remaining three 


resolutions as follows: 

Wuereas, the movement can be best promoted by 
a series of public meetings throughout the State, 
especially in the many towns where no such meeting 
has ever been held; therefore 

Resolved, That a lecture fund of not less than 
$5000 should be promptly raised and a special com- 
mittee of five be appointed to raise that sum by cor- 
respondence or otherwise. 

Resolved, That we rejoice at the submission of Wo- 
man Suffrage next fall to the voters of Colorado, and 
we sn our best efforts to aid in establishing equal 
political rights for Woman in the Centennial State. 

Resolved, That we congratulate the friends of equal 
rights upon the recent action of Congress in consider- 
ing the petition of citizens of twenty-three States for 
a Sixteenth Constitutional amendment, and upon the 
manly words of Senator Dawes in presenting the 
Massachusetts petition; upon the report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee in favoring the admittance of women 
to practice law before the United States Supreme 
Court; upon the reference of Governor Hubbard of 
Connecticut in his recent message, to the legal wrongs 
of married women; upon the many thousand signa- 
tures attached this year to Woman Suffrage petitions 
to our own Legislature; and upon the opening of the 
universities of Italy, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, the lectures of the Sorbonne in France, 
the schools of medicine and surgery in Russia, 
the gymnasiums and universities of Holland; upon 
the evident progress of enlightened and just legis- 
lation; and we trust that Harvard College will not 
remain long in the rear. 

WiLuiaAM Lioyp GARRISON spoke in be 
half of the first resolution. The women who 
were supporting this movement, he said, 
were sensible women, and claimed nothing 
for themselves that was not just and honor- 
able. They asked for themselves only what 
the men asked for themselves. We must 
go for the whole, or else give up the theory 
of free government. The women cannot 
trust the men to legislate for them; ny | 
have trusted them altogether too long al- 
ready. The triumph of this movement 
would be a triumph of the whole people. 

The first resolution was adopted. 

Rev. C. 8. Nurrer of Sandwich looked 
upon government as a necessary evil at the 
best, but he believed that the most compe- 
tent should govern the country, whether 
they were menor women. God’s order was 
‘brains to the front,” and if the women had 
the most brains they should govern. It 
was claimed that women and ministers 
were too good to take part in the Govern- 
ment. If they really were, they should be 
translated at once. He for one did not 
consider himself too good for the caucus, 
and he believed that such absurd ideas 
should be abandoned. 

ADDRESS OF MRS, RIPLEY. 

Mrs. Martua G. Rrptey of Middleton 
said: 

We may recall a lesson for our instruc- 
tion from the journeyings of the children of 
Israel, when they had escaped from Pharaoh 
and had crossed the Red Sea; the wilderness 
was behind them, and they were encamped 
upon the borders of the promised land. 

he men who had been sent to spy out the 
land had returned and brought this report: 
‘That it is a goodly land, in it are all things 
which we desire. But the people be strong 
which dwell in that land, the cities are 
walled and very great. And there we saw 
giants the sons of giants; and we were in our 
own sight but as grasshoppers, and in their 
sight too.” In vain Moses, Caleb and Josh- 
ua urged that ‘“‘the Lord had commanded 
them to go up at once and take the land.”’ 
And though the people desired to do so 
they were prevented by the report brought 
by the faint-hearted men who had returned 
from there. They forgot that if the Lord 





was with them vain would be the arm of 
flesh against them. Or, as it has been fitly 
said, ‘‘One with God is a majority.” 

They listened to their fears and would 
not go forward, so God turned them back 
into the wilderness to wander there until 
all that gunseetion had died. And it was 
their children who went up and took the 
land and dwelt there. 

The time has come for the Suffragists to 
go forward in Massachusetts. Whatever help 
we may be able to give to other states we 
should give gladly, especially to Colorado, 
now in her hour of need. The same amount 
of og labor will undoubtedly bring 
better and quicker returns in those new 
states where society has not crystalized,than 
it does here. But as we are here, and not 
there; nere is where our work must be done. 
Let us resolve ourselves, for the time being, 
into a committee of the whole on ways and 
means, and see what can be done and the 
best way of doing it. We have many things 
in our favor. The headquarters of Woman 
Suffrage are here. We havea corps of able 
and experienced speakers. And our be- 
loved JoURNAL to encourage us, and friends 
all over the State who are willing to do all 
that lies in their power to help. And now 
all we need to do is to go forward in spite 
of the cities and the giants. For the nearer 
we get to the giants the smaller they will 
appear, and the cities can be taken. Victo- 
ry lies just before us, if we are willing to 
work for it. But we must go to work sys- 
tematically. 

I hope at this, our first Annual Meeting in 
the new century, we shall be able to make 
plans that will bringsuccess quickly. What 
we need is co-operation. e must know 
who and where our friendsare. The easiest 
and most effective way of doing this is to or- 
ganize Suffrage Clubs in every city and town, 
to be followed by county organizations, 
Then we shall be ready to accomplish some- 
thing, ‘for in union there is strength.” A 
Woman Suffrage Club means simply the 
bringing of the friends of the cause togeth- 
er in any place for permanent organization. 
It will be their duty, by means of lectures, 
tracts, circulating Suffrage petitions, and 
constant personal effort, to bring about such 
a change in public opinion as shall be fa- 
vorable to our cause. For it is simply be- 
cause cur principles are not understood that 
we are in the minority. Lectures should 
be given quite frequently, preceded and 
followed by unceasing personal effort. And 
remember, ow shows us that the suc- 
cess of a battle depends as much upon the 
individual efforts of the soldiers, as upon 
the bravery of the officers. Let us try by 
all means in our power to make converts to 
Suffrage this year; high and low, rich and 
poor, any one who can vote or who can in- 
fluence a vote; and especially those of our 
own households, if they are not already con- 


verts., 

This fall I called on a lady who wasa 
stranger, to see if she would help me get up 
a Suffrage meeting in hertown. The lady 
was not at home, and as I was not certain 
she would help, I asked the girl, who was a 
nice, intelligent-looking person, whether 
this lady was a Suffragist. That is, ‘‘does 
she believe women ought to have the right 
to vote?” She replied that she did not 
know, she had never heard her say anything 
about it. I learned afterwards that the lady 
was a Suffragist, but perhaps did net care 
to talk on such subjects with any but her 
equals. We must outgrow such sentiments 
and let our light shine to enlighten all our 
brothers and sisters. There is no doubt 
that if we are willing to help we shall all 
find enough to do. 

I find one great help in having Suffrage 
petitions to circulate. It introduces the 
question at once, you soon learn all the ob- 
jections, and if there are any you cannot an- 
swer, you must study them until you can 
give a good reason for the faith in which 

ou believe. Another way to help 1s to 

eep a set of Suffrage tracts with your name 
and a written request ‘‘Please read and re- 
turn.” You will need other tracts to give 
away. Get all the subscribers you can for 
the WoMAN’s JouRNAL. If you are able, 
send it to friends who do not take it, and 
see that two persons in particular have it, 
your minister and yqur member of the Leg- 
islature. There ought to be ten copies of 
the JouRNAL taken where there is one now, 
if we perfect this organization. They will 
be needed as a means of communicating 
with the clubs. 

There are three counties ready now for this 
advance movement, I hope there are more, 
but I feel certain of these, Bristol, Middle- 
sex, and Essex. The prospects are very 
encouraging in the two first-named, owing 
to the large number of active Suffragists 
who are at work there. I will speak of my 
own county. In Essex we have thirty-four 
cities and towns. With a little effort clubs 
could be organized at once in over half of 
them. And it should be their especial duty 
to see that lectures are given and clubs or- 
ganized in the adjoining towns. So that, at 
our next Annual Meeting, delegates might 
come bearing cheering words and contribu- 
tions from thirty-four clubs in Essex County 
alone. When we have our clubs well or- 
ganized, we shall need a county organiza- 
tion with County Officers and Visiting Com- 
mittees, and great County Conventions held 
in the different cities. In connection with 
these clubs there will need to be a constant 
correspondence with our Boston head quar- 
ters. They will keep in a book, and let us 
hope it will need to be a large one, an ac- 
count of the clubsand the names of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees and Corresponding Sec- 
retaries. Then when any thing needs to be 
done we shall have friends to do it, and 
when money is wanted they will help raise 
it. 

But money will be wanted all the time 
till this work is finished. Unless a large 
sum is raised and pledged at this present 
meeting, we can do very little towards 
carrying forward this work. Before we 
come around for it, I hope you will consider 
why so much is asked for. We need it to 
hire two or three lecturers to go all over 
this State this year. There is enough for 
them to do, if we only raise the money and 
arrange for the meetings. Without money 
we can do very little. But if you are in 
earnest and give liberally and work faith- 
fully, I believe that the women of Massa- 





chusetts may vote at our next Presidential 
election. If every Suffragist will give one 
dollar apiece towards this fund this year, 
we shall have money enough to hire lec- 
turers, print tracts and papers, and get our 
State well organized, which will be the 
beginning of the end. Please do not under- 
stand that the contributions are to be lim- 
ited to a dollar! Let those who are able 
give liberally, and not wait to forget us in 
their wills. If you are only generous now, 
you may all live to see the time when we 
shall not need to ask for help to obtain 
what is already ours. Will you doit? Is 
it not worth at least a dollar apiece to every 
Suffragist, even if we have to make a little 
sacrifice to raise that dollar? If not, if we 
do not care enough about it to help in any 
way, let us give up at once, and by so doing 
say that we prefer ease and slavery to exer- 
tion and freedom. Perhaps some of you 
say that ‘‘it will all come in good time.” 
Do you mean by that, that it will come 
without any exertion on our part? So 
now, though the earth is buried under the 
snow, we are sure the autumn will come 
bringing the harvest. But before the har- 
vest is gathered, there is a seed-time; and 
unless that is improved and the seed sown 
and the tender plants carefully tended in 
their season, we should have no harvest to 
make us glad. The seed of ‘‘Equal Rights” 
must be sown in every town and village in 
this Commonwealth. To do it, we must 
rape with each other. 

e ought to have large sums of money 
from cities where the Suffragists are num- 
bered by hundreds. From time to time 
the namesand amounts will be published 
in the JourNAL. If any of you can devise 
an easy way to raise money for this pur- 
pose, please send it to the JoURNAL, so we 
may all know how. Money ought to be 
raised to buy a column in some daily paper 
here in the city. Whenever you see an arti- 
cle in any of the papers against Suffrage or a 
misstatement in regard to it, see that it is 
well answered. In that way, many can be 
reached who would never attend Suffrage 
lectures. I have said poring. the politi- 
cal bearing of our Clubs. The time has 
not come to decide about that. We need 
to organize and convert the people. Suf- 
frage will come as soon as we have a 
matority. If each one does all he or she 
can to help, not many more Legislatures 
will meet before this question is submitted 
to the people. We must prepare the way 
now, and so hasten the good time. It will 
be no easier in the future. Social questions 
are coming forward within a few years, that 
must be settled. They will help make it a 
more difficult matter for women to gain 
the elective franchise than it is now. We 
have the rum-seller arrayed against us. 
Shall we wait for other forces to join him? 
Women’s vote is neeeded to help settle 
these questions. We must convince tem- 
perance women that we must vote, as well 
as pray, to carry out our wishes. Threats, 
growls, sermons, prayers without votes, are 
as dead as faith without works. 

When our lecturers are engaged, we must 
arrange for the meetings; and it will be 
best to make four or five engagements in 
your own and adjoining towns for the same 
week, and so save travelling expenses. But 
it needs to be done with judgment. Some 
halls are too large and expensive, others too 
small. And then again you must consider 
what night would be best in some places. 
But above all, see that a notice is given, 
and that everybody knows of it. Suppos- 
ing you start out to arrange for a meeting. 
You may be told, as I have been more than 
once, ‘‘It is no use; people will not come 
out to hear about Suffrage. I wish they 
would; but this town is dead.” Do not be 
discouraged. Curiosity will bring them to 
life, and a good lecture, with a little Suf- 
f work, will keep them alive. Try it 
and see. 

O friends, if you really believe in our 
cause, show it by your works. For faith 
without works is dead. Let us return from 
this Annual Meeting with renewed courage, 
determined to overcome alike the indiffer- 
ence of friends and the opposition of foes. 

Mrs. Stone said one year ago on this plat 
form, ‘‘From the first day of January to 
the last day of December I work for Woman 
Suffrage.” Let us follow her example, and 
success must attend us. 

Mr. 8. ©. Fay of Southboro spoke in 
support of the second resolution, and it 
was adopted. 

STEPHEN 8. Foster of Worcester offered 
the following addition to the list of resolu- 
tions: 

Resolved, That the Ministers of Massachusetts who 
are friendly to the Woman Suffrage cause be requested 
to take up an annual contribution for it. 

The resolution was adopted. After afew 
remarks from Mr. Blackwell, regarding 
Colorado, the third resolution was adopted. 
The fourth resolution called out some differ- 
ences of opinion. Mr. Spooner of Ply- 
mouth moved to amend it soas to thank 
Senator Sargent of California, and Mr. Gar- 
rison moved the insertion of the word 
“praiseworthy” before the words ‘‘reference 
of Governor Hubbard of Connecticut ;” both 
of which amendments were ordered. Sev- 
eral other amendments were moved, but 
finally, on motion of Mr. Warner Johnson, 
of Greenfield, the resolution was tabled un- 
til the evening session, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the exact words of Senators 
Dawes and Sargent. 

ADDRESS OF MRS. JACKSON. 


Mrs. Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., said: 


It seems like a story twice told to sa 
y= gs 4 any the subject of Woman Suf- 
frage. here is no needof arguments, for 
those used in support of it for the last 
twenty-five years, remain unanswered and 
must forever remain so; for there is not an 
argument that favors universal Man Suf- 
frage that does not apply with equal force 
to Women Suff , 

Our fathers saw clearly enough the ty- 
ranny of taxation without representation, 
when King George tried it on them, but 
failed to see that it was equally tyrannous for 
them to tax their wives and daughters 
without their being represented! Justice is 





always represented with both eyes band- 
aged, but our fathers had but one eye cov- 
ered, and could see their wrongs while 
blind to ours. Pro , however, is al- 
ways slow, and one step has to be taken 
after another, until one elevation is gained, 
and then the vision is extended farther, 
and another wrong is discovered, and so on; 
and although we have still much to attain 
before men and women will stand equally 
protected by our government and laws, we 
are thankful for some improvement in 
them; but the lever that is to lift us out of 
the Slough of Despond, is not yet in our 
hands, though nearer to us than ever be- 
fore. But we trust that a few more years of 
earnest effort will enable us to grasp it, and 
place ourselves beside our brothers in re- 
sisting oppression and securing rights, 
helping forward the progress of the age 
toward a more perfect government; one 
really founded on the consent of the gov- 
erned, and ge out the principles set 
forth in eur Bill of Rights, which have 
been ignored as far as women have been 
concerned, during the whole century which 
our Republic has existed. It cannot be 
doubted by any intelligent person, that 
there are inalienable rights, such as the 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness, which belong to every human being, 
and which are equally valuable to men and 
women. 


Do not women have life as well as men?. 


Do they not need food and clothing and 
shelter as well as men? Is it not as impor- 
tant to them to have just laws which pro- 
tect all these rights? and does it not logi- 
cally follow that they should help make 
these laws, in order that they may be just 
to them? for is it not the voice of all history 
that class legislation is always in favor of 
the class who legislate? 

How would any class of men feel if they 
were excluded from all voice in making 
the laws? 

“But,” says the objector, ‘‘Women do 
not want to vote, and the franchise should 
not be forced upon them. They have bur- 
dens enough now without carrying this.’’ 

Do men feel obli to vote because they 
are permitted to, when they choose not to? 

There is no compulsion felt in that direc- 
tion. Those who are so tender towards 
women who do not desire to vote, do not 
exercise the same consideration for those 
who wish to vote and are prevented by un- 
just laws! 

If men would regard the rights of women 
from the same standpoint as we do those of 
men, there would be no trouble. If the 
Golden Rule were applied to legislation 
there would be no difficulty in settling the 
disputed points in regard to the rights of 
women. Let us apply it here. 

If, for instance, the merchants should say 
to the farmers and mechanics, ‘‘We know 
more about the science of government than 
you do; we will make the laws for you, and 
you can attend to four farms and your me- 
chanical arts; we will not burden you with 
this business.”” Would the farmers and me- 
chanics quietly accept the offer, and thank 
the merchants for kindly relieving them of 
the burdens of ap pepe and say to them, 
“you have more time to attend to those mat- 
ters than we have, and you will make good 
laws that will secure our interests; for are 
you not, many of you, our fathers or broth- 

ers? of course you will regard our good as 
well as your own, for do we not raise the 
food on which you subsist, and make the 
houses in which you live, and build the 
factories which are the sources of your 
wealth? Is it not then for your interest to 
treat us well?” 

Oh yes, it is all right, you will take good 
care of us, we will not add the burden of 
legislation to our already arduous labors! 
Do you think this would be their reply? 
Instead of this would they not indignantly 
spurn such a proposition, and say to them, 
“Our fathers fought King George and the 
whole British nation to attain self-govern- 
ment, and do you think we shall yield it? 
we might as well allow King George or his 
successors to make laws for us as you! 

With just as much reason do women pro- 
test against the usurpation of the law-mak- 
ing power of the men of America as did the 
men against the British Parliament making 
laws for them without their participation in 
the enactments. 

If men acquiesce in such assumption of 

ower, they are called cowards and poltroons. 

f they resist, and succeed in establishing 

their claim they are canonized as patriots 
and saints. Why then should not women 
be regarded in the same way? 

But mueh as the happiness and uscful- 
ness of women is lessened by their subject 
condition in the family and state, the loss to 
men is still greater, for men fall or rise 
with women, and all that degrades them 
blights men, and instead of elevating and re- 
fining their husbands and brothers, they are 
the direct means of dragging them down 
from the heights they would attain with the 
companionship of noble women who have 
education and freedom to use their powers 
for the good of those around them. 

We need only look at our Southern breth- 
ren to see how oppression of a race has bru- 
talized a whole people. The masters of the 
slaves are greater sufferers to-day by their 
unholy support of slavery afew years back, 
than the victims of their tyranny, terrible 
as those sufferings were: 

“Not on the slave alone, shall fall 

The curse oppression’s victims know, 
But in its sure rebound, must all 

The oppressors feel its fatal blow.” 

The loss to the nation of the wise counsel 
of women in all emergencies, the want of 
economy in the expenditures in the national 
housekeeping, and of the keen insight into 
the characters of candidates for high offices, 
are but a small part of the losses sustained by 
depriving women of their just rights in man- 
aging the business of the nation. Are not 
the affairs of the family much more ably 
managed when the husband and wife mutu- 
ally advise and consult and wisely divide the 
duties and responsibilities, while eqnal def- 
ference is paid to both by the household. 
It is quite too late in the day to talk of the 
incapacity of women for great achievements, 
and equally so, of inability to comprehend 
questions of national importance. ; 

The numerous places of responsibility 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48.) 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
FALLEN. 


BY E. PF. H. 


Great God! I have fallen from my once high estate, 

A being for loathing, for scorn and for hate; 

Yes, I who was once pure as heaven’s own snow, 
Am an outcast now—I have fallen so low. 

The daughter of parents whose fondest desire 

Was to see their dear child to all goodness aspire, 

I am jostled and scorned by the busy throng, 

As, cold and unfeeling, it hurries along 

Fair ladies, oh, turn not in pride away; 

I was once as pure as you are to-day: 

But pity the woman who under the clod 

Hopes soon to be lying at rest with her God. 

Will the God who forgave Mary Magdaline’s crime 
Not pardon a wretch with repentance like mine? 
Tho’ forsaken by parents and friends, I hope still 

To bea partaker of His sovereign will. 

Mine’s the same ead, old story of love, Ah! too deep! 
Of the serpent approaching his victim asleep; 

Of the adder that stings the fostering breast 

And robs it forever of sweet, maiden rest. 

I cannot curse him; my love was too deep. 

Oft his form bends o’er me in hours of sleep, 
And I hear him repeat the same false vow 
That makes me an outcast from loved ones now. 
1 oft pray for death, and wish his sharp dart 
Woald rend this frail body and sou! apart, 
That my worn spirit freed from its poor earthly clay 
Might find blessed rest, in bright endless day. 

. . > - = * . 


A Tarquin who ruins with threat of the sword, 

Ie lese sinful than he who, with sweet-honeyed word, 
Gains the heart of a maiden as pure as the snow, 

To plunge her in depths of sin and of woe. 
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GOD'S SCHOOL. 
BY LUCY B. WIGGIN. 


One by one, as the days go by, 

To learn our lessons we bravely try; 

For every hour our task is set,— 

Difficult, easy, short or long,— 
And whether we come to it weak or strong, 

Somehow or other it must be met. 

Graded well is this school of ours, 

Each one’s duties within his powers, 

And his task the thing that he needs to know. 
But many a time does the page grow dim, 
Aud before tired eyes the hard words swim, 

And the hours go by soslow, soslow. ,. 

Various ages are gathered there: 

Fiaxen ringlets and thin, gray hair 

Alike fall over the lesson-books. 

And often the little ones laugh in glee 
At the beautiful words their bright eyes see, 

While the old sit silent, with grave, sad looks. 

Skillful teachers assembled here, 

Patiently labor year by year; 

Never mistake in their work was known: 
Only the scholars, weary or vexed, 

Idle, impatient, tired, perplexed, 

Suffer from errors all their own. 

The Spin t teaches the highest class; 

Time takes all as they onward pase; 

Joy is claimed by the happy few, 

While Care, Experience, Labor, Pain, 
Treasures of knowledge help us gain, 

And Conscience conducts the grand review. 

Bat, patiently learning day by day, 

We are longing to hear the Master say 

That our school-days here are done; 

And after the last long term shall pass, 
To be transferred to that upper class 
Where advanced work is begun. 
—WN. E. Journal of Education. 
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WRECKED. 


A TALE oF LIFE IN JAPAN. 
(From the German of Rudolph Lindau.) 
BY JOSEPHINE LAZARUS, 


In the year 1864,there lived in Yokohama, 
in Japan, @ man by the name of Parker, 
who, on all occasions, manifested an extra- 
ordinary interest in the public weal of the 
foreign colony there, and who had thusfac- 
quired the honorable surname of ‘‘the Pub- 
lic-Spirited.” 

“Public-Spirited” Parker, or P. 8S. Par- 
ker, as he was called by all his friends, had 
one speciality: he established clubs. The 
Racing Club, the Skating Club, the Cricket 
Club, the Racket Club, the Regatta Club, 
and finally the Yokohama United Club, all 
owed their origin to him. 

Parker possessed an extraordinary talent 
for organization and administration, and 
would have become a prominent man in his 
own country, England, if he had entered 
upon any career where he could have availed 
himself of his natural gifts. This had not 
been the case; the ‘‘Public Spirited” had 
early left his home, and following his taste 
for adventures, spent the best years of his 
life wondering over strange lands He had 
lived in India, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
in Australia and China until chance led him 

to Japan in the year 1864. The beautiful, 
but at that time, little known, country 
pleased him above all others, and he de- 
cided to settle there. He became, after a 
short time, a universally known, beloved 
and respected individual. If I am not mis- 
taken, he lives there still as the owner of a 
small farm, which supplies the European 
markets of Yokohama with butter, milk and 
cheese, poultry, fruit and vegetables. 

In the above named United Club the 
majority of the inhabitants of Yokohama 
assembled every evening. Parker, as secre- 
tary of the Club, had engaged a French 
cook who understood how to prepare a tol- 
erably good dinner. Moreover, one could 
play billiards and nine-pins at the Club, or 
else, in the drinking-room, at the bar, could 
hear, spread and control all the news of the 
day in Yokohama. Subscription balls— 
forty dancers and eight ladies—and banquets 
were also arranged at the Club. 

Yokohama was at that time a city very 
free from prejudices, and the United Club 
could not exactly be called ‘‘exclusive.” It 


is true, the committee ballotted for every 
newly-proposed member, but the use of 
black-balls seemed comparatively unknown. 
Every one who rejoiced in a spotless name 
was sure of admission to the Club. One 
met there the officers of the English and 
French garrisons of Yokohama, from the 
Colonel down to the youngest Ensign; the 
heads of European and American mercan- 
tile houses, as well as the clerks who were 
employed in these houses; captains of mer- 
chantmen, and officers of foreign men-of- 
war, who cast anchor in the harbor of 
Yeddo, all lived peaceably and amicably 
together. Every stranger who came to 
Yokohama was first taken to the Club, in 
order to be made acquainted, that same 
evening, with all the residents of Yokohama, 
to whom he wished to be presented. 

Yokohama was a small city, but no pro- 
vincial tone reigned there. Foreign visitors 
were not in any way stared at, but on the 
contrary were left free and unmolested to 
do as they pleased, as long as they kept 
within the wide limits of the Club regula- 
tions. 

I was sitting one evening, in the month 
of June, of the year 1864, on the high sofa 
in the billiard-room, looking at a game be- 
tween two skillful players, when I heard 
myself called by P. 8.Parker. The ‘‘Pub- 
lic-Spirited” had a loud, clear voice, and 
every one in the billiard-room could hear as 
well as I, what Parker had to say to me. 
It was no secret. Parker generally knew 
only such secrets as he could cry out on the 
housetops. 

‘‘Let me introduce Dr. Henry Gunther to 
you!” he exclaimed. ‘‘He has letters for 
you from mutual friends in Germany. He 
arrived this afternoon, by the P. & O. mail- 
steamer, and probably brings you fresh 
news from home.” Thereupon Parker van- 
ished again, in order to perform some duty 
at another end of the club. 

The new comer seemed somewhat em- 
barassed, at being introduced in this loud 
fashion, to the whole company, and his 
voice sounded low, almost timid, as he en- 
tered into conversation with me. I had 
hastily scrutinized him, and his appearance 
made a highly agreeable impression upon 
me. 

Gunther was at that time twenty-eight 
years old. - I learned this later, for he looked 
older. He had grey hair, and a peculiarly 
earnest, I might almost say, care-worn and 
melancholy countenance. His deeply-set, 
brown eyes had the most honest expression 
I have ever seen ina man. The compari- 
son which I am going to make is not poeti- 
cal, but it struck me at once and is perfectly 
just; my compatriot’s look reminded me of 
the sad, beautiful glance of a faithful dog. 
Gunther's brow was broad and nobly 
formed,the nose somewhat strongly marked ; 
he wore a long, full beard; his stature scarce- 
ly reached the medium height, but was 
powerful and symmetrical. 

‘Mr. Parker has already told you that I 
am the bearer of letters for you,” he be- 
gan. ‘I have indeed letters and commis- 
sions for you from your brother and from 
Forster and from Ribbeck.” 

In the year 1864, an inhospitable man 
would have been the rarest exception in 
Yokohama. This must have been somewhat 
changed since then. At the time of which 
I speak, no stranger with good letters of 
recommendation could come to Yokohama 
without having at once opened to him the 
houses of all those to whom he had brought 
an introduction. 

Forster and Ribbeck were good old 
friends of mine, and any one who was rec- 
ommended by them could not be other than 
a welcome guest to me. Consequently, 
after I had hastily read the short, affection- 
ate missives which Gunther had taken out 
of a pocket-book and handed to me, it was 
quite natural for me to invite the bearer of 
them to my house. 

Gunther had indeed already heard, on 
his journey to Japan, that such a reception 
awaited him, and he accepted my invitation 
without any formality. 1 took him at once 
to my house, gave him a room, and placed 
a Kotzkoi—a Japanese servant—at his dis- 
posal. Then I sent for his luggage, which 
was still on the steamboat, and begged him, 
as the good custom in Yokohama at that 
time universally required, and as I sincerely 
meant, to consider my house as his own. 

After a few days, it seemed to me as if I 
had known Gunther for years. He was a 
simple, plain man. I took a liking to him, 
and he soon gave me his confidence. In 
the course of the long conversations I had 
with him on the veranda in the evening, I 
learned what follows of his history :— 

Gunther had devoted himself to the 
natural sciences. He had studied in Halle 
and Berlin and had wandered to Paris with 
his diploma as Doctor Philosophie to seek 
his fortune there. He had not found it. 
On the contrary, everything went very badly 
with him in Paris. After he had lived 
three years a sort of Bohemian life there, 
he had returned to his home, to take pos- 
session of an exceedingly small inheritance. 
At home he had become acquainted and 
fallen in love with a young girl, and follow- 

ing a popular German custom,—unwise 
enough but not unpoetical—had betrothed 
himself to her without any misgivings as 
to how he should set about marrying and 
supporting a wife and children, Gunther, 





whose head was on figures the whole day, 
and who was a superior mathematician, 
showed himself a very different accountant 
as soon as his own financial relations were 
concerned. On the occasion of his be- 
trothal, however, the troublesome money- 
question had to be respected, and it proved 
in the case in point so extraordinarily simple 
that even the unpractical Henry realized 
fully that it would prevent an immediate 
marriage with his beloved Marie. 

But Gunther did not easily lose courage. 
“Everything will come right in the end,” 
he used to say. He never for a moment 
doubted that his marriage would be possi- 
ble ‘‘in some way or another in the end;” 
and without losing any time, he began look- 
ing about for a social position. 

People, who from any cause, leave the 
broad highways where the majority of men 
wander from the cradle to the grave, have 
usually great difficulty in picking up a live- 
lihood in the narrow by-paths called ca- 
reers, which run parallel with these high- 
ways. Even the most insignificant clerk in 
a government office, with ordinary luck, 
finally secures some respectable position, 
and every ensign is sure, if God sends him 
long life, to die a Major or a Colonel. 

In these instances, time makes good at 
least much, if not everything, and, to a cer- 
tain extent, compensates for the lack of 
gifts and capacity. But the man who has 
stepped out from the beaten, trodden roads 
of life, who, from choice or from outward 
circumstances, has strayed from the great 
highways, and has now his own path to 
seek—such a man must possess either extra- 
ordinary luck or extraordinary energy and 
strength not to succumb in the struggle 
against the obstacles which everywhere op- 
pose him. Have I not myself seen misera- 
bly wrecked, on the by-paths of life, many 
who certainly possessed sufficient strength 
to advance in march-tempo (marching-time) 
on the broad highways, poor, tired wander- 
ers, who dropped exhausted, and who, 
known to few, pitied by few, have early 
closed a sad, restless life, and disappeared 
without leaving a trace, only to be quickly 
and utterly forgotten? 

Henry Gunther had not entered upon a 
regular career. Love of independence, 
carelessness, and self-confidence had im- 
pelled him to try to lay out his own path of 
life. His first step, the journey to Paris, 
had not helped him. He was now twenty- 
six years old, without a position, the owner 
of a property which was too small to be 
made to pay interest to any advantage; and 
moreover the formally affianced and deep- 
ly beloved betrothed of a young girl, as 
poor and as shiftless as himself, who felt 
entirely re-assured when Gunther concluded 
his plans for the future with the consoling 
words: 

‘‘Be perfectly easy, my dear child, every- 
thing will come all right in the end.” 

“I have not the least anxiety,” answered 
she then, ‘‘you will make everything right.” 

It soon became evident, however, that 
this was rather more difficult than our two 
lovers had imagined. A mathematician and 
natural philosopher, even if he is very 
clever and pursues his studies ardently and 
diligently in order to become daily clev- 
erer, finds employment much less readily 
than the first come, moderately good, jour- 
neyman shoemaker or tailor. Added to 
this, Gunther was a very poor petitioner, 
and did not in the least understand how to 
recommend himself as he deserved and as 
every one who knew him would gladly have 
recommended him. 

While Gunther was going about nearly 
six months in Berlin’ looking,” the time 
seemed very long to him, and his heart 
somewhat heavy. His bride wrote him the 
tenderest letters; not the faintest echo of a 
complaint, not the slightest sympton of dis- 
appointment was to be foundin them. Ma- 
rie was very sure that her ‘‘dear good Hen- 
ry would make everything right in the end,” 
and only in their mutual interest, as a proof 
of sympathy and not in any way of anxie- 
ty, did she allow herself sometimes the tim- 
id question as to how matters stood exact- 
ly, and whether there were actually any 
fixed prospects, however distant of ‘‘every- 
thing,” in any kind of a definite shape, 
“coming right.” 

Henry had a great deal of trouble to an- 
swer these letters, as he considered it his 
duty to do. Complaints over one’s own 
fate seemed to him under all circumstances 
unworthy ef a man; it would have appeared 
to him wretched cowardice and useless cru- 
elty to brighten his own spirit by complaints 
which would have grieved the heart of a 
beloved being, who with the best will could 
give no help. The letters to ‘‘my own be- 
loved Marie” at this time, gave a highly 
flattered picture of our friend’s state of 
mind. He wrote that he was just starting 
to look after an acceptable position, that he 
could net, however, give hope of; finding 
any such; this was somewhat more difficult 
than he had thought in the beginning, but 
he kept up good courage, and could only 
repeat again and again that she “‘his only 
love, Marie,” must have no anxiety, and 
must rest assured that ‘everything would 
come right in the end.” 

But everything did not seem willing to 
come right. Gunther had made a hundred 
useless attempts ‘and his courage began to 





waver; yes, and his hair grew gray, and his 





good, true, honest eyes wore every day a 
sadder more anxious look. No complaint 
passed his lips, but his firmly set mouth 
quivered and silently, but plainly, told the 
story of our friend’s sorrows. One even- 
ing Gunther felt himself severely attacked, 
and the next morning he could not leave 
his bed; he was ill. 

Dr. Forster, whom Gunther called in, had 
studied with him and was a devoted friend. 

“You are notill,”said he; ‘‘you are agitat- 
ed, disturbed: your nerves are over-excited. 
In order to be able to cure you! must first 
know what causes this anxiety and then be 
in position to relieve it.” 

Gunther was just the man to take an ob- 
jective view of himself. Without allowing 
himself to be begged and without com- 
plaining he told candidly and simply what 
he required. 

‘*You see, Forster,” he ended his con- 
fession; ‘‘itis not at all on my own ac- 
count so important to me whether I find a 
situation to-day or to-morrow or in ten 
years. I can easily earn as much as I need 
to live on. Moreover I am not in any em- 
barrassment. I have several hundred dol- 
lars and could live respectably for two or 
three whole years on my income without 
earning a farthing. Do not imagine that I 
am anxious on my own account. The case 
is merely this: you see, that I have engaged 
myself; that I have inspired confidence in 
a pure, good young girl and that I do not 
feel myself in position to justify that confi- 
dence. My bride has too guod an opinion 
of me. She takes me for a man who can 
accomplish everything, and with whom ev- 
erything must succeed. I do not dare to 
tell her how weak and helpless I feel my- 
self, not from vanity, that I can assure you, 
but because it would occasion her bitter 
grief to have been deceived in me.” 

When Forster came some days later to 
Gunther, the latter saw on his friend’s face 
that he had some agreeable communication 


| to impart. 


“Out with the elixir of health, Doctor,” 
said he; ‘‘you have something good to com- 
municate tome. I am impatient. Do not 
keep me waiting.” 

‘First, one question,” was Forster’s an- 
swer. Would you have any objection to 
take a long journey, to travel on sea or 
land, and perhaps be absent from Europe 
for years?” 

‘Net in the least,” rejoined Gunther, 
without reflection. 

Forster went on thereupon that he had 
no definite offer to make but that he be- 
lieved he could promise him, with reason- 
able certainty, good results from a journey 
to Japan. He knew that the Japanese gov- 
ernment was in search of German teachers, 
and that these teachers were very suitably 
paid; and he had a devoted friend in Japan 
who occupied an influential position there, 
and would certainly do everything in his 
power to be of help to Gunther in the ac- 
complishment of his aim. 

‘My advice is this,” he ended. ‘‘Put all 
your property into ready cash; tell your 
bride that she must be a brave child; that 
she must be patient for some years more, 
and then go and take your chance in Japan. 
I can give you the best recommendations to 
my friend, and I guarantee to you that he 
will receive you with open arms.” 

Gunther weighed the matter in his mind 
for half an hour; he was perfectly well the 
next day, went to his bride and easily con- 
vinced her that nothing better could be 
done for their common interest than for 
him to go to Japan. Thereupon with hot 
tears he had taken leave of her, had em- 
barked upon a vessel, and arrived without 
mischance in Yokohama to ‘‘make eyery- 
thing right there.” 

After a few weeks I succeeded in procur- 
ing a position for Gunther in the newly es- 
tablished high school of Yeddo. Seldom 
have I seen a happier man than the 
worthy Docter on the day when he 
had signed his contract for three years 
with the Japanese government. He en- 
gaged in this to teach his scholars the ele- 
ments of mathematics, mechanics, physics 
and chemistry; the government assigned 
him a free residence in a beautiful old tem- 
ple in Yeddo, and a yearly income of four 
thousand dollars. 

“Four thousand dollars,” repeated Gunth- 
er over and over again, drawing out the 

words as long as possible, ‘‘four thousand 
dollars,—over five thousand Prussian Thal- 
ers! Do you know, my honored friend that 
I can live ten whole years in Germany on 
my present salary for one year, or go thirty 
years on my salary for three years?” 

I shook my head rather incredulously. 

‘‘Ask my bride,” went on Gunther, in a 
tone of the most ardent conviction, ‘‘wheth- 
er she will not pledge herself to have us 
live like princes on five hundred thalers per 
annum. Tut, man! you do not know what 
kind of a woman Marie is. She is a pearl. 
She is not one of your fine ladies who walk 
about the first thing in the morning, in 
hoop skirts, and go into the kitchen with 
gloves on. No, my Marie has learnt to 
turn her good, sturdy, honest hands to 
work and to be prouder of her work than 
of a kingdom. I repeat to you, we will 
live in Germany like princes on five hun- 
dred thalers per annum; let us say, six hun- 
dred then, fifty thalers a month; with this 
1 am sure to bea rich man. What do you 





think I spent as a student in Halle? Thirty 
thalers a month; not a farthing over; and 
with this I had besides beer and tobacco, 
more than was good for me perhaps. Then 
my landlord had to make his profit on my 
meals, and every one knows that living is 
higher and dearer in furnished apartments 
than one’s own furniture.” 

I had never seen Gunther so talkative and 
I had not the heart to throw cold water on 
his unkindled enthusiasm. I saw him 
writing letters the whole afternoon and lay- 
ing aside sheet after sheet. His eyes shone 
with unclouded happiness, and a smile of 
the deepest contentment overspread hig 
countenance. Heaven knows what he 
wrote to his ‘‘own Marie,” and how she re. 
joiced over the letters of her ‘‘beloved Hen. 

Gunther was in a short time the most es- 
teemed and beloved teacher in the Universi- 
ty of Yeddo. He applied himself to his 
occupation with a zeal that was a delightful 
surprise to the Japanese. They had always 
had to deal with such foreigners as only con- 
cerned themselves about making as much 
money and accomplishing as little work as 
possible. Gunther took things very differ. 
ently; he seemed to be afraid of not being 
able to do enough. After his regular hours 
of teaching he gave gratuitous private in- 
struction to all who sought his advice. He 
likewise drew up plans for the Japanese 
government, instituted an observatory and 
a laboratory and seemed not only willing to 
undertake but also to carry through the 
scientific regeneration of Japan. The Japa- 
nese were in the highest degree satisfied 
with him and of their own accord, made the 
unheard-of offer to raise Gunther's salary 
from four to six thousand dollars and if he 
wished, to draw up a new contact for five 
years. 

Gunther came one day on horseback to 
Yokohama to bring me this joyful news. 
Like most of the strangers settled in Japan 
he had bought himself a horse, and, although 
he had only been riding a few months and 
had never mounted a horse before coming 
to Japan, he prided himself not a little on 
his horsemanship. He, the most modest 
man I have ever known, was happy in the 
harmless belief that he owned a ‘fiery 
horse,” that he alone could control. He 
would have been very much offended if any- 
one had expressed a doubt concerning his 
skill asa rider. He was a picture to look 
at, stroking his horse’s neck to quiet him, 
as prudenee required, before trusting him- 
self to mount, then carefully gathering up 
the reins and springing quickly into the 
saddle, and it was delightful to hear him in 
the best faith warning the groom te take 
care of the hoops of his “‘Staniero,”—Stan- 
iero, be it remarked by the way, was a long- 
haired, good-natured Tesso pony that neith- 
er whip nor spurs could urge to a canter, 
but that managed to get through the light 
day’s work which Gunther imposed on him, 
in a comfortable jog trot without either 
spirit or restiveness. Our friend visited his 
horse in its stable regularly every morn- 
ing and evening, and if he had taken a two 
hours’ ride, inspected the back and stroked 
the iegs of his Rosinante with the serious, 
connoisseur look of a horse doctor or jockey. 
Staniero played a great part in the quiet 
harmless existence of the giod doctor. 

Gunther paid me a visit one day as I have 
said in order to bring to my knowledge the 
proposition made to him by the Japanese 
government. I had remained his friend 
and adviser and knew his whole life. Thus 
I had also learned that Gunther's first calcu- 
lations in relation to economy had not 
proved exactly correct. Gunther had ac- 
knowledged to me, whith heightened color 
that he spent much more money than he 
had at first designed. 

“I restrict myself as much as possible” 
said he, ‘‘but truly money slips through 
one’s fingers here with frightful facility. 
Yeddo is a dear place to live in. I have no 
rent to pay, that is true; and the govern- 
ment is liberal, and paid out of its own 
purse for all the alterations I wished to 
make in Dsen-fu-dsi (this was the name of 
the temple where he lived). But I have dis- 
covered that I must have a Kotzkoi (a valet 
de chamber) a Momban (a porter), Betto, the 
groom and a cook in order to keep up my 
position properly. The four lazy fellows, 
who all together do less than one good Ger- 
man maid of all work would do, cost thirty 
dollars a month, and eat rice and fish for so 
many. The quantity of oil that they burn 
or else set down to the burnt oil account is 
enough to make your hair stand on end. In 
the past month I have had to pay for half a 
picul of oil. Sixty-six and a half pounds, 
my friend. Just think what that means. 
Marie’s hair would turn grey at such an un- 
heard of expense. Sixty-six and a half 
pounds of oil and God knows how many 
pounds of sugar and salt and pepper and 
rice, enough to supply half a regiment. ! 
am robbed that is very clear, but it seems 
to be the custom of the country, and there 
is nothing to do but fret inwardly or else 
quietly bear it. My neighbors with whom 
I have talked about these enormous house- 
hold expenses all spend more than I do. 
They tell me in fact that I live extraordina- 
rily cheap. Staniero also costs me at the 
lowest calculation ten dollars a month. But 
you see my dear friend I must have the 
horse. How could I travel all the long dis- 
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tances in Yeddo or come from Yeddo to 
Yokohama if I had no horse? I would lose 
by walking more than ten dollars worth of 
time. For the beast is extremely fast. 
Perhaps you do not think so, but I assure 
you he is extremely fast. In short, the 
kotekoi, the momban, Beth the cook, Staniero 
and my humble self dispose of, not less than 
two hundred dollars, and by the end of the 
year, I shall hardly be able to lay by more 
than one thousand dollars out of my beau- 
tiful four thousand. I have not dared to 

write this to Marie; she would take me for 
a spendthrift. An income of six thousand 
dollars would materially improve my cendi- 
tion. In five years I could put aside fifteen 
thousand dollars. That is much more than 
I need, to be able to live on my interest in 
Germany. But five years are somewhat 
long. I am now twenty-nine years old— 
twenty-nine and five make thirty-four—a 
good part of life is over then. Marie is 
twenty-one years old. Twenty- one and five 
make twenty-six. That is still young. But 
it distresses me to think that my bride has 
to wait five years forme. I amuse myself 
here very well and am not to be pitied. I 
live like a fine gentleman. I have a vaiet, a 
cook, a porter and a groom, and I consume 
sixty-six pounds of oila month. I like my 
duties and have not time to feel dull. But 
my poor girl, Marie, she is to be pitied; she 
is her own cook, and does the cooking be- 
sides for her mother and father, she has 
neither chamber-maid nor coachman; her 
only pleasures are my letters, and her prin- 
cipal occupation seems to be to embroider 
slippers, sofa-cushions, cigar-cases, and let- 
ter holders, to work purses and knit stock- 
ings. I have three pairs of slippers, and as 
many cushions, letter-cases and purses, al- 
though I can make no use of such things 
here. We have stockings enough for sever- 
al generations. No, candidly speaking, I 
am ashamed to live here in Japan pleasant- 
ly and sumptuously while my bride has to 
lead a monotonous joyless life. And now I 
come to the especial purpose of my visit, 
the end of my speech; my intention is to 
ask the Japanese for a four months furlough, 
to return home, marry Marie and come back 
to Yeddo with her. What do you say to 
that?” 

What could I say toit? ‘‘Yes,” naturally. 
The furlough was easily obtained under the 
conditions that Gunther should sign the new 
contract for five years, which he readily 
did. And thus eighteen months after he 
had first set his foot on Japanese ground, 
the good doctor started on his return trip to 
Europe. 

“IT am as lucky a dog as ever was born,” 
said he as he teok leave of me. ‘‘How I 
shall delight Marie! You have no idea how 
she will rejoice, the dear good girl!” 

Three months later I received a letter 
from Marseilles in which Gunther wrote to 
me that he had arrived safely, and after a 
good passage in Europe, and now was 
about to travel home without delay. The 
next post already announced to me that the 
marriage would take place in a fortnight, 
and that the young couple would start at 
once on their journey to Japan. 

“There are few men who are in a position 
to offer their young wife a wedding trip to 
Japan,” Gunther wrote to me. ‘‘Yes I am 
truly a fortunate man, and you see I was 
right not to despair, and always to say to 
myself and to repeat to Marie, that every- 
thing would come right inthe end. Every- 
thing has come right. We start from Mar- 
seilles on the sixteenth, on the Messageries 
Imperial Steamship ‘Suwo-Nada,’ and shall 
reach Yokohama towards the middle of 
September. Prepare to see two happy faces 
that of my bride who already has an affec- 
tion for you and sends you her sincere 
greetings and that of your grateful and de- 
voted, HENRY GUNTHER.” 

There was an unwonted stir in the club. 
All the inhabitants of Yokohama seemed to 
have met there by appointment. The din- 
ing-room, the bar, the billiard room were 
filled with guests. The people were talking 
eagerly, but in low voices, whispering. On 
many faces apprehension and alarm could 
be read. Suddenly there was a cry, ‘‘Par- 
ker has news of the Suwo-Nada—he is in 
the bowling-alley-—he will speak.” 

Ina few moments, the whole company 
had assembled in the large out-house where 
the bowling-alley was built. At the upper 
end of the hall behind a table stood P. 8. 
Parker. 

Improvised assemblies were not rarities to 
the residents of Yokohama. Meetings were 
very much the order of the day in the young 
colony, and there was no lack either of 
Speeches or of competent presidents to lead 
the debates at any of the assemblages. Yoko- 
hama habored also at that time no small num- 
ber of unmanageable young people, so-called 
Pioneers of civilization, who on many occa- 
sions appeared much less civilized than the 
despised Japanese barbarians. But as soon 
as it was a question of a meeting, every Euro- 
pean and American insisted that it should be 
conducted according to certain time-honor- 
ed parliamentary rules. Even the greatest 

“rowdy” would have been ashamed to speak 
otherwise than seriously and to the purpose 
in an assembly. 

“Mr. Stearns, take the chair!” some one 
called out in a loud voice suddenly— 
“Stearns! Stearns!” resounded immediately 
on all sides. The person called upon, a 


small man with shapely cut, energetic fea- 
tures, approached the table where Parker 
stood, and took his place behind the lat- 
ter on the high bench reserved for the presi- 
dent. He conversed a few seconds with Par- 
ker, then knocked with a key on the table 
and called to order. A deep silence fell. 

‘*The session is opened,” began Mr. Stearns 
and after a short pause, he resumed: “It is 
my grave and mournful duty to inform you 
that the news which has been circulating 
since early this morning in regard to the 
fate of the Suwo-Nada has been confirmed. 
The ship sank off Cape Idsu. Only four 
persons, including Mr. Bourget, the officer 
on guard the night of the wreck, have been 
saved. The honorable secretary of our 
club, Mr. Parker, has seen Mr. Bourget and 
is prepared to communicate to the assem- 
bly what he has heard from him. Mr. Par- 
ker, you have the floor.” 

P. 8. Parker arose. He looked pale and 
troubled; his voice, whose loud, firm, fresh 
ring was familiar to every one in Yokohama, 
trembled and the words with which he be- 
gan were hardly audible. 

“Louder!” cried some one in the back of 
the building. 

“Quiet!” thundered Stearns, looking an- 
grily at the person who had dared to inter- 
rupt. 

“Quiet! Quiet!” sounded on all sides. 
Parker held a little piece of chalk in his 
hand, which he had taken from the table 
and which the ninepin players had been 
using toscore their game. He drewa stroke 
on the table, and looked attentively at it as 
if he were engaged in solving a mathemati- 
cal problem. Then he laid the chalk aside 
drew a handkerchief out of his pocket and 
wiped the big drops of perspiration that 
beaded his brow. Complete silence had 
again fallen. All eyes were turned toward 
Parker. 

“Sad news,” he began, and then stopped 
again. Stearns handed him a glass of water; 
he pushed it away, cleared his throat loudly, 
raised himself up, and this time in a firm 
voice went on as follows: 

“The Suwo-Nada left Marseilles on the 
sixteenth of July witha crew of twenty- 
four, eighty-six passengers, including forty 
Japanese, and a large freight of various 
\ goods for Saigon, Hongkong and Yokohama. 
She touched Saigon on the twentieth of 
August, having made so fara safe and rapid 
passage. She landed there a part of her 
cargo and twenty-four passengers and on the 
twenty-second set out on her voyage to 
Hongkong where she arrived on the twenty- 
seventh of August. Sixteen passengers re- 
mained in Hongkong; then four other per- 
sons took passage for Yokohama. Conse- 
quently onthe day ef departure from Hong- 
kong there were ninety-two people on board 
the Suwo-Nada; namely, forty-two of the 
crew, forty Japanese and ten white passen- 
gers. Mr, Bourget, the second officer of the 
Suwo-Nada, has allowed me to copy the 
passenger list, which he had in his note- 
book. He hasalso given me the names of 
the officers of the Suwo-Nada.” Parker 
drew from his pocket a piece of paper which 
he slowly unfolded. You could have heard 
a leaf fall, so still had the assemblage be- 
come. Parker once more cleared his throat 
but his voice was thick and hoarse as though 
he was being strangled: 

“The Suwo-Nada was commanded by 
Captain Guérin—Officers, Langlois, Bour- 
get, Delmotte, d’Alvarade; Paymaster, 
Bouvier; Doctor Germain; engineers, Pa- 
try, Faltier, Logarrigne and thirty-one sail- 
ors and stokers. Passengers from Hong- 
kong, Dr. Spencer and wife, Captain Bosz, 
from the Dutch bark, ‘Batavia, Mr. Fred- 
erick Cooper, of ‘Cooper and Nilson’ from 
Amoy. Passengers from Marseilles—’’ Par- 
ker’s voice grew less and less distinct. He 
rapidly took a swallow of water as though 
he were in haste to come to the end of his 
reading. — ‘‘Messrs. Termignan, Mariani, 
Patti, Dr. Henry Gunther and wife, and 
Lieutenant McGregor of the Royal Marines.” 

There was a pause. Parker again wiped 
the perspiration from his brow and once 
more took up the chalk. He drew on the 
table a triangle which he carefully shaded 
and busily applying himself to this task he 
went on in a low voice: ‘“‘Mr. Bourget and 
Mr. Mariani as well as two of the sailors by 
the names of Setellier and Lourmel arrived 
here to-day. Alltherest, officers, crew pas- 
sengers are dead.”—A renewed and pro- 
longed pause during which Parker had again 
recourse to his pocket-handkerchief and 
chalk. Nothing stirred in the hall.—‘‘The 
night was dark, the sky heavily clouded, the 
sea quiet. It was about twenty-five minutes 
after four o’clock. All the passengers with 
the exception of Mr. Mariani, who had re- 
mained on deck, had retired to their cabins, 
some hours before. Mr. Bourget had just 
relieved Mr. d’Alvarade of the night watch 
and was looking through his glass for the 
Idsu light. The ship was moving under 
full steam with a favorable breeze, and at 
the rate of ten—eleven Knots. Suddenly a 
drexdful shock, a crack, a furious hissing 
as though a gigantic saw were cutting 
through the whole ship. Mr. Bourget, who 
stood at the bridge, ran towards the engine 
to give an order. But it was already too 
late. The ship must have struck upon a 
single rocky point which had ripped off the 





whole bottom. The engine made one more 
revolution, than everything stood still. 





From the cabin sounded a faint stifled cry— 
and there was nothing more known to tell, 
Bourget, Mariani, and the two other sailors 
swam through the black, quiet sea and clung 
to the stools and benches which floated up 
near them out of the dark depths. The 
dawning day found them but a short dis- 
tance from the land which they easily 
reached. Of the Suwo-Nada there was 
nothing more to be seen. The Reverend 
Pastor Winsley and Abbe Gerard will hold 
funeral services for the souls of the vic- 
tims of the disaster at eight o’clock this 
evening in the Protestant chapel and the 
Catholic church. Abbe Gerard. begs to in- 
form the members of his church that a sol- 
emn mass will be read at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning. I invite all present to 
assist at the divine service in memory and 
in honor of those who have been called to 
an untimely end.” 

Parker remained standing for a moment 
as if he wished to continue his discourse. 
“Dr. Gunther was a good man,” he began. 
Then he stopped short, wiped the perspira- 
tion from his brow and sat down quickly. 

“The session is over,” said Stearns. The 
amdience noiselessly dispersed and in a few 
moments the large hall was empty and silent. 

The Suwo-Nada lies off Cape Idsu at the 
entrance of the Bay of Yeddo, a hundred 
fathoms deep in water. Not aspar has ever 
been seen of the beautiful ship. It lies on 
an ever cool bed of dark green sea-weed, 
motley shell-fish and bleod-red coral. Huge, 
uncouth monsters such as the Japanese seas 
give birth too, gnaw its shattered keel with 
their powerful teeth. Fishes with silver 
scales play among the high masts and sur- 
round the still, ghostly mass, staring at it 
with blank eyes. Little shell-fish have fast- 
ened themselves on the chains and anchors; 
all sorts of fantastic creatures of the deep 
have taken up their abode in the holes and 
corners of the sunken ship. And in one of 
the cabins rests our friend Henry Gunther, 
his faithful eyes closed in everlasting sleep. 
Beside him in the same cold bed, slumbers 
his beloved, who, surprised by death, drifted 
uncenscieusly from the sleep of this world 
into the sleep of another world. Her cares 
are now at an end; her Henry has never de- 
ceived her. Allhas come right at last. And 
so shall our cares finally have an end and 
everything will some time come right for us. 
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ably filled by women in educational con- 
cerns, their great success in some instances 
in mercantile pursuits and extensive farm- 
ing operations, as well as in every avoca- 
tion into which they have entered, establish- 
es their capacity. But aside from this, the 
rights of the feeblest citizen are as much to 
be protected by their voice in national mat- 
ters, as of the highest and most gifted, indeed 
more, as the weaker a citizen is, the more 
need of protection fiom the aggressions of 
the strong. : 

We can but take courage from passing 
events, when we learn daily of some advance 
in opportunities allowed to women. Only 
two days since, it was announced in the 
Boston Journal that ‘‘Italy has declared its 
seventeen universities open to women, and 
Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark have taken similar action, while 
France has opened the Sorbonne to women, 
and Russia its highest schools of medicine 
and surgery. A ministerial order has also 
been issued in Holland, opening to women 
every gymnasium and university.” Our 
own Harvard, of which we are so proud, 
and which has resisted every appeal for jus- 
tice to women, will be obliged ere long to 
throw open her doors to women, to whom 
she is largely indebted for the great wealth 
with which she is endowed. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that women 
who are educated at these universities, will 
sit down and gossip about the fashions and 
the style of their neighbors’ living? Will 
they hide their candle under a bushel, or 
will they set it on the table that it may give 
light to the house? 

A multitude of educated women will be a 


power in the land that cannot be resisted, 


and Gol. Higginson’s question—shall women 
be permitted to learn the alphabet—will be 
seen to be a pertinent question for those to 
answer who desire to keep women in the 
seclusion of domestic life. 

An ignorant constituency may for a lon 
time be kept in abeyance by the educat 

rtions, but an educated, intelligent one will 

orce it way tothe front, whatever hindran- 
ces are put inits way. Let those who say 
they are willing that women should have 
equal advantages with men in all education- 
al matters, but do not think they should vote, 
consider this point. 

Miss Mary E. Beepy spoke of the educa- 
tional advantages recently opened to women 
in Italy, France, Switzerland, Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway, and made some ex- 
planations in reference to co-education in 
Europe. 

Mrs. Epna D. Cueney said she should 
be glad to find a good solid argument against 
Woman Suffrage. It was hard to make a 
speech where there was nothing to oppose. 

W. H. G. Smarr opposed Woman Suf- 
frage upon the ground that if it was a right 
it belonged as’ much to children as to wo- 
men, that the true unit of society consists 
in the union of one man with one woman 
and the constitution of the family. That 
both sexes should take upon themselves this 
relationship on arriving at maturity, in ac- 
cordance with the intention of Nature, for 
the welfare and happiness of each, and 
for the welfare of the State, and that if a 
false condition of society prevents, in a great 
number of cases, the due completion of the 
male and female individuality by natural 
and harmonious marriage at the proper age, 
the remedy is to change those false condi- 
tions, and not to try to adapt ourselves to an 
evil within our own power of removal. Un- 
married women and men ought not to vote, 
and married women would prefer to be rep- 
resented »y their husbands. 

JENNIE CoLLINs showed the fallacy of 
the ground taken by Mr. Smart. Here were 
tens of thousands of women who could not 
marry if they would. They were oppressed 
and their interests disregarded because they 
had no political power. They were self- 
supporting citizens. They were producers 
of much of the wealth which men enjoy, 
but were my | half paid for their labor. 
Give women the ballot and these evils would 
be mitigated. Miss Collins drew a vivid 
picture of the wrongs to which women are 
subjected, and made a powerful and pathet- 
ic speech. 

Mrs, STONE explained to Mr. Smart that 
this society believes the right to political 
power inheres in children, and the govern- 
ment of each State provides for its exercise 
by all male children as soon as they are old 
enough to exercise it. Children are not 
wronged by being required to wait for capa- 
city to vote, any more than the apple blos- 
som is wronged because it is not at that mo- 
ment an apple. ~ To Mr. Smart’s claim for 
one head in the family, to avoid the discord 
which might come if both husband and wife 
had a vote, Mrs. Stone answered that the 
peace which could only be kept by giving 
all power to the husband and none to the 
wife, could not be promotive of the happi- 
ness of either, and was not worth having. 

EVENING SESSION. 

At the evening session, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
presided. 

Mr. W. E. Sheldon, of Lincoln City, Ne- 
braska, stated that, although there was no 
Woman Suffrage organization in his State, 
there was a strong sentiment in favor of it. 
Women now had a right to vote for school 
directors, and he trusted that Nebraska 
would soon stand on an equality with Wy- 
oming. 

The President read a note, signed “A 
Friend” as follows: 

I believe the question of finances to be the 
most important before your meeting. I 

hope more time yet will be given to its con- 
sideration. There is probably no one pres- 
ent, who isinterested in this cause, who can- 
not do something financially to aid it, and 
—, in —e | the hard times, can yet do 
considerable. For astartin i 
committee I will be chaemeieadnan 

1 of 500 to give $10.00 each. 

1 of 250 to give $20.00 each. 

- a to raise $50.00 each. 

ossibly, in some such way, the requi 
sum ($5000) may be obtained oqaied 

Mrs. Stone then called for subscriptions 
of ten dollars apiece from the audience, 
which resulted in the following pledges on 





account of the lecture fund. 





BR, WIBORO. .ncg ccc ce os0s 08 cocncdesedd $10.00 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison. :..........----+-- 10.00 
Dr. Mercy B. Jackson 10.00 
Ee, GE cassccenetesseses , 
Samuel E. Sewall......... 

T. J. Lothrop......... 

Mre. Mary L. Cabot 

De CHOOY. 2... ees cenet cree ceteseeees 

Baye, WGHIOS... .ccccvcccccccccccccees . 
Mrs. Martha G. Ripley..............+-- 10.00 


MEMBERSHIPS AND PLEDGES. 
The following memberships and pledges, 
in addition to the foregoing, were made 
during the meeting: 


William I. Bowditch .............- 65-0005 $50 00 
Rev. Samuel May... naaieeuae 








Gavals Wd. MerPRS.......cccsvccccsccccccecccess 
Doma BH. Carter... cccccccccccccescceees 
Russell Marston............--.. -ceeeeeees 
§.C. Hoplsing. ........-sccccceecevces 
Sarah A. Colby.... 





Bate T. Weeds... .ccccccccepecepacepssas 
Frances A. Smith...........c0.-seecseeeses 
Pramks J. GOrvieo........0cceccccccceseces 
Ty die Pcs cencrcecerce ‘ 
Mamie A. Molineaux. 
Sarah D. Knowles. ... . 
Mrs. E. Granger.... 

Mrs. M. G. Ripley..........ceccscccecseees 
Warner JORns0R.... 2.0.0.0. ccccccccccecees 
Nellie +a hb sehaeaasensecobanestete 





James Jetbeon.. 
A. F. Conant.... 
Isabella Whithed ‘ 
c. ecu kcchkuecsenectheseed demial 





Mercy B. Jackson 
Dame Ti. GOMENWION.. cc csccccscccccvcccses 
ie eee eae ke Cheb hte ove OEOES 
Bs Bie Ps ccc ccccccoccescveesves 
Annie E. Wallicut ............ sepeeveeanes 
Frances A. Humphrey................+-+++ 
Whe Wh Moe. Ap dccccccnpe cede cpetede 
Mrs. F. Huidekoper : eee 
Miss 8. L. Monroe ... 
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Mrs. Geo. Wilson. 
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Mr. Garrison moved that in the appoint- 
ment by the chair, of a Committee for tak- 
ing steps to complete the $5000, the name of 
Lucy Stone should be included, and it was 
so voted. 

The Chairman named the following com- 
mittee on lecture fund: William I. Bow- 
ditch, William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Isaac 
Ames, Mrs. Samuel E. Sewall, Lucy Stone. 

The following officers were then elected: 

OFFICERS. 


President—James Freeman Clarke. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary A. Livermore, William L. 
Garrison, Ann B. Earle, J. G. Whittier, Mrs. Lidian 
Emerson, Robert C, Pitman, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, L. 
Maria Child, D. M. Wilson, A. B. Alcott, Angelina 
G. Weld, Hon. George F. Hoar, William I. Bowditch, 
Rev. Rollin H. Neale, Rev. J. M. Manning, Luc 
Sewall, ow H. Vibhert, M. E. Zakzrewska, M. 
D., Mrs. C. B. Richmond, Mrs. E. R. Barker, Hon. 
George B. Loring, Seth Hunt, Charles W. Slack, 
Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., Elizabeth S. Phelps, Mrs. 
Harrison Bliss, Revs. C. A, Bartol, W. H. H. Murray, 
Jesse H. Jones, Mrs. M. Porter, W. F. Spaulding. 

Treasurer— Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. 

Recording Secretary—Caroline Richards. 

sevemsneee ot a Png B. Blackwell. 

Executive Committees—Lucy Stone, Julia Ward 
Howe, T. J. Lothrop, Mise A. W. May, A. Ordway. 
Mrs. Isaac Ames, Mrs. S. C, Vogl. 8. C. Hopkins, 8, 
C. Fay, Mrs. M. F. Walling, Mrs. H. Robinson, §. 8. 
Foster, Elias Richards, Mrs. Deborah Drury, Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. C. Lothrop, Mrs. Martha G. Ripley. 


WiiuiamM Lioyp GARRISON then offered 
a memorial to the Legislature in behalf of 
the Association, to which an amendment 
was offered and accepted, and it was unani- 
mously 


Resolved, That, after so many years of earnest and 
—— petitioning by many thousands of the in- 
elligent women of Massachusetts, for a constitutional 
recognition of their political rights, the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association respectfully submits to 
the Legislature now in session, that courtesy and jus- 
tice alike require at its hands the submitting to the 
voters of the Commonwealth an amendment of the 
State Constitution, striking out the word “male” 
from that instrument where it is used in connection 
with the elective franchise; also the enacting of a 
law extending Municipal Suffrage to women. 


It was also unanimously 
Resolved, That the thanks of the Snffragists of 





Massachusetts are due tothe men of Abington, for 
their petition that the women of Abington may be 
enabled to vote at municipal elections. 

Mr. H. B. BLackwE t read the words of 
United States Senators Dawes and Sargent, 
spoken in presenting petitions for Woman 
Suffrage. He also read a resolution con 
gratulating Senator Dawes of Massachu- 
setts and Sargent cf California, upon the 
manly position they had taken. Mr. John- 
son moved to strike out the adjective 
“manly,” substituting some other word, 
because he did not think that everything 
which was noble should be called manly. 
Womanly was just as geod a word as manly. 
Mr. Garrison moved to amend by makin, 
the resolution approve the ‘‘wise advice” o 
Mr. Dawes and the noble words of Senator 
Sargent, Mr. Foster and Mr. Johnson ac- 
cepted the amendment, and the resolution 
was adopted. 

Miss Mary Eastman of Lowell expressed 
the extreme gratification which she had 
shared with the audience in listening to 
Miss Beedy’s comprehensive statement of 
the progress of the Suffrage work in Eng- 
land. tt was, she said, encouraging to hear 
of the mammoth meetings, of the zeal and 
discretion of the managers, and of the sup- 
port the measure has received from the 
most prominent in the church and the State. 
But we should do ourselves injustice if we 
took their success as a reproach to ourselves 
that we do not compare favorably with them 
in securing public interest, nor find our- 
selves, apparently, so near our goal. 

This we should do, if we assumed that 
because both are movements for Woman 
Suffrage, they are identical, or even parallel 
movements. They are, on the contrary, as 
widely divergent as are the ideas which re- 
spectively underlie the two—the different 
qualifications for voting in the two coun- 
tries. In the one, representation rests, ex- 
clusively, upon a property qualification; in 
the other, it is based on the sovereignty of 
the individual. 

Such considerations as these, bear such 
comparison with each other as does the area 
of insular Great Britain with that of our 
broad continent, which stretches from ocean 
to ocean, while the difficulty of pressing 
the one and the other is in corresponding 
ratio. Since the Englishman holds that the 
true basis of representation is in property, 
we do not find it an evidence of an exception- 
ally ‘‘strong sense of justice” that he sees 
that it does not signify whether the owner 
is man or woman. houses or lands or 
stocks vote, what matter who is behind 
them? 

But the movement which we are called 
upon to press, involves the fundamental 
principle of human y yee sovereignty 
of the individual—the establishment of 
which led our fathers in the first act in the 
drama of our national existence through a 
revolution. And amongthe obstacles which 
we have to combat is the delusion that when 
they, in the white heat of their enthusiasm 
for liberty, struck out the grand principles 
of natural rights on which our government 
claims to rest, that we were committed to 
them e << farther question. 

But alas! we claim, by virtue of inherit- 
ance, a name which we cannot yet pty 
bear. Even in America, it is astonishing 
how rarely one meets any who fully believe 
in Republicanism. 

For the most part, people carry the idea 
as a child wears its father’s hat, which not 
only does not fit him, but actually drops 
down over his eyes and blinds him. In- 
volved in this claim of human rights is the 
whole broad principle of Christianity, that 
of the brotherhood of men—no less then, 
in fact, than the conversion of the people 
to the principles of Republicanism and of 
Christianity is involved in our work, con- 
sidered in its broadest aspects. Meantime 
that of our English friends is the simpler 
one of most manifest justice and policy. 

It is no wonder, then, that in our work 
we are constantly made to feel a pressure 
for the half-measures by which we could 
gain speedier success. Scores of people 
are ready for this, that, or the other branch 
of the movement, who do not grasp what is 
to them a mere abstraction, the principle of 
equal, human rights. 

he workers for women are by no means 
all here with us, nor is a large proportion 
of them. They are carrying on, in various 
groups, the partial measures which engage 
their interest. 

I have many friends who, while they will 
vote, asa mere obligation, when opportu- 
nity is made for them, feel that they are 
reaching a a mere political matter to 
a more vital one, in limiting their efforts to 
securing opportunities for the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Another class, seeing the suffering or 
deprivation which comes from the indirect 
tax of from fifty to sixty-six per cent on 
working women, through deduction from 
their wages on account of sex, are working 
in this direction. 

Still another class see the necessity for 
wider opportunities, only in the direction of 
the medical and perhaps, clerical profes- 
sions. 

“Can we not concentrate our movement 
into the work of petitioning for a change 
in the law which deprives a widow of all 
but the income of a third of the deceased 
husband’s real estate?” said a woman, the 
other day. Just there the narrow shoe had 
pinched her. 

It is true that most people will, when I 
talk of our claim on the ground of human 
rights, blink like owls in the daylight; but 
they understand me at once, when I speak 
of my right to look after the dollars which 
I may have paid as a tax. In short, they 
understand the worth of my dollars, and 
my right to look after them, but do not un- 
derstand what, above all, I hold of worth, 
ay personal self and my right to represent 
t 


We find here, perhaps, the source of a 
feeling of sensitiveness with which we are 
often charged—or, I should say, credited. 
If society takes my dollar and allows me 
no voice in spending it, | may feel that my 
purse has been robbed; but if it takes the 
service or influence I may have to render, 
in any of its departments, and then tells 
me it is of no value worth speaking about, 
it is to my discredit if 1 do not feel a per- 
sonal injustice and a real hurt. 

Again, the class to be directly affected by 





the English movement is very small as com- 
pared with that to bereached by ours. Our 
movement concerns all women, and there- 
fore affects the wide and intimate relations 
of domestic life; that of England concerns 
only a small class of unfortunates—those 
who have no husbands. 

Perhaps it might, therefore, be regarded 
rather in the light of a charity than asa 
matter of justice, and it is always, 1g | 
enough, easier to be generous than just. It 
therefore naturally excites less opposition 
from that large class which instinctively 
fears any change in the established order. 

{, for one, have never believed that the 
resistance to the extension of Suffrage 
grows out of an opposition to Woman, but 
that the inclination to keep it restricted is 
simply the grip of power, which is as in- 
stinctive as the flexion of the muscles of the 
fingers when gold is dropped into the palm. 

t is confirmatory of this, that while, in 
America, where the exclusion was based on 
sex, even the hitherto enslaved black man’s 
right was conceded, while Woman’s was 
still ignored, in England the pro erty-hold- 
ing woman’s right is granted before that of 
the agricultural laborers—a class whose ex 
clusion was not at war with the aristocratic 
ideas of the people. 

The fundamental nature of the work we 
are doing is the reason of its difficulty. 
We might press a hundred superficial ones 
more easily, but, because it is fundamental 
and as wide as humanity in its influence we, 
will never give it up. 

There is much hard work in the soil be- 
fore we can make our flowers blossom, and 
itis not in planting and sowing and weed- 
ing that we find the readiest help. To the 

asser-by that is not attractive nor encourag- 
ing, but when the flowers offer their beauty 
and their Sugpenes we shall find all ready 
to help us gather them. 

Mr. Garrison spoke briefly, in answer to 
calls, saying that he had never heard an 
even plausible argument advanced against 
giving women equal voting rights with men; 
nor did he believe it was possible for any 
one on earth or in the regionsabove to make 
one. 

Mr. BLACKWELL spoke of the petition of 
the voters of the town of Abington, to give 
women votes in town meetings, as a very 
promising manifestation. e alluded to 
the apparent uselessness of all efforts made 
to change the votes of the Legislature, and 
said the only thing to do was to go behind 
the Legislature, and enlist the sympathies 
of the constituents of the members. 

Mrs. Srone in closing, reviewed some of 
the advances made in the reform during the 
year, and found much cause for further 
hope in them. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


PROBATE CONFISCATION; and the unjust 
laws which govern women. By Mrs. J. 
W. Stow, of San Francisco. 

Mrs. Stow dedicates the book ‘‘to her 
father who is eighty-one years of age.” 
Over the chapter of ‘‘contents” she has 
placed the scale of justice held in even bal- 
ance. 

The book is an indignant protest against, 
and an exposure of, the Probate Court sys- 
tem, and of the special court through which 
Mrs. Stow herself suffered gross injustice 
and wrong. The book is almost fierce in 
its delineation and execration_of the probate 
system. She says ‘‘Against the combined 
power of executors, creditors, lawyers, 
judges and courts, Icry out. I hurl against 
them the anathemas of outraged woman- 
hood, and the groans of the millions that 
they have scorched with the fires of ruin, 
and blasted with the simoom of despair. 
Upon the probate altar, smeared with blood 
and tears, burn day by day the fortunes 
and hopes of widows and orphans—a ghast- 
ly holocaust—and when they are allowed to 
gather up the fragments, there remains 
nothing but ashes.” The book has a decid- 
ed value, over and above the personal case 
of Mrs. Stow, which it details, because it 
calls attention to a great system of wrong 
which exists in every State, and which can- 
not bear the light of day. If every wrong- 
ed widow had the means to write a book 
and give all the facts to the public, the very 
exposure would go far to correct existing 











abuses. Mrs. Stow has donea good service 
in this direction. The book should be 
widely read. L. 8. 


WoMEN OF THE CENTURY; by Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, and published by B. B. Rus- 
sell & Co., Boston, is a large book of 
nearly 650 pages. It is dedicated ‘‘to the 
women of the second century of the 
United States of America.” A reeord of 
the women of the first, whose lives were 
full of usefulness, and therefore worthy of 
renown and imitation. 

The book is a glance at a large number 
of women, who in any way have been felt 
worthily by the public, including ‘‘Women 
of the Revolution,” ‘‘Wives of Presidents,” 
‘Leaders in Society,” ‘‘Philanthropic Wo- 
men,” ‘‘Women during the civil war,” 
‘‘Literary Women,” ‘‘Women Poets,” ‘“Wo- 
men Scientists,” ‘“‘Women Artists,” Women 
Lecturers,” ‘‘Women Reformers,” ‘‘Women 
Missionaries,” ‘‘Women Educators,” ‘‘Wo- 
men Physicians,” ‘‘Women Readers, Ac- 
tors, and Singers,” Women in Business,” 
‘‘Women of Faith,” ‘‘Women Inventors,” 
‘‘Women Lawyers,” ‘‘Women Journalists,” 
‘“‘Women Printers,” ‘‘Women Librarians,” 
“Women Agriculturists,” ‘‘Women Histori- 
ans,” ‘‘Women Travelers.” There are steel 
plate engravings of Mrs. Hanaford, Martha 
Washington, Emily Sartain. Mary A. Liver- 





more, Mrs. Van Cott, and Mother Taylor, and 
wood cuts of Ida Lewis and of Louisa Wood- 
worth Foss. ‘The book is written with good 
spirit and friendliness. It reports many inci- 
dents of the work of women in the various 
fields enumerated. It has a certain historic 
value, and will be a book of reference for 
those who are interested in the work of Wo- 
man, It is quite possible that every reader 
will not agree with Mrs. Hanaford in her est- 
mates of the character and service of vari- 
ous women mentioned, or that she has 
found, or that there exists, any successor to 
the genius of Charlotte Cushman. Never. 
theless, Mrs. Hanaford has certainly shown 
what she wished to show; viz: “‘that the 
nation is indebted for its growth and pros- 
perity asa people, to its women as well as 
to its men.? L. & 


Basy LAND. 

For the first time an attempt is made to 
interest real babies, by means of a monthly 
magazine. There have been excellent songs 
for the little people, and the Nursery has 
been an invaluable aid to mothers and to 
the children who have passed over the line 
of real babies. But now we have Basy 
LAND, published by D. Lothrop & Co., 
Boston, and edited by Miss Ella Harman, 
whom the young folks already know 
through Wide Awake, which she also edits. 
Two numbers have appeared, illustrated 
with just such pictures as a “‘one or 
two-year old” would admire and which are 
pretty in themselves. But it requires a fine 
order of talent to do really well for these 
little opening souls, which need low flavors, 
an entire absence of sensation, or anything 
to shock, grieve or alarm—just as their 
bodies require the simple bread and milk. 
We shall look with great interest for the 
result of this new venture. The price is 








50 cents a year. L. 8. 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 
The New England Women’s Club,— 


Monday, Eeb. 12th, 3.30 Pp. m., Miss Louisa Brown will 
read a paper on Light and Shade. 


The Cambridge Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its next meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Geo. M. Southworth, No. 582 Main St., 
on Wednesday evening, Feb. 14th, at 7144 o'clock. 
All interested are cordially invited to be present. 

By order President, A. A. FeLiows, Sec. 








Guneey Meetings for Women, Sunday, 
Feb. 11th, 3p. m., 4 Park St. Mrs. E, D. Cheney will 
speak on ““Truth.’’ All women cordially invited. 


Removal.—Dr. Anna Inman, of Providence, 
has removed from No, 11 Thomas Street to 24 Benefit 
Street, Providence. Office hours from 1 to 4 P. m. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
Home. 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. mM. 














Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful prattice in Diseases of 
Women and Children. 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. M., and 2to4 P.M. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


(Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 











ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre- 
mont St., Boston. 
Books.—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
, Carpeta,—sest Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on e 
Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 244 Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Braman Shaw &Co.,27 Sudbury St. 
Music Stationery, &¢.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
‘ Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 
Portrait Photographers.—Allen & Knowles, 
25 Winter St. . 
Beal Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
a Spestanrant.—Rewel Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e . 
Sewing Machines,—Wilcox, Gibbs, & Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 82 
Court St. 
Woman’s Medical College.—12 Second 
Avenue, New York. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


From Elder H. L. Gilman. a Minister of the Gospel 
in Glover, Vt. 


“T have been troubled for several years with a difli- 
culty of the heart and lungs, have applied to several 
physicians for help, and have tried almost every rem 
edy recommended, without receiving any assistance: 
but had been growing weaker and weaker, until, hear- 
ing of WisTar’s BALSAM OF Witp Cuerry about 4 
year since, I commenced using it, with immediate 
relief. It has not only restored my lungs to a sound 
state, but I am entirely relieved of the difficulty or 
disease of the heart. I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that it is the best lung medicine before the pub- 
lic; and I cheerfally and conscientiously recommend 
it to all persons suffering with pulmonary complaints. 
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